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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet 


or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sug- 
gestions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS. ENID, OKLA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Grain Exehange Members 


Board of Trade Members General Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks. 
jj} Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. Enid Terminal Eley. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* OMAHA, NEBR. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers. General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants.* 


Hardeman-King Co., millers and grain dealers.* Grain Exchange Membors 


i Sea Bell-Trimble Co., reevrs. and shippers.* 

ne te eid oe en ae F FORT DODGE, IOWA. Butler-Welsh Grain Co., milling wheat and corn,* 

Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants. * ; Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers. * 

Stone, Lester, grain merchant * 2 : Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants,* Flanley Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
, UWhimann Grain Gattexnortnwileat ee one Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers. Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats.* 
J o “s p at, private wire. Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
4 BALTIMORE, MD. FORT WAYNE, IND. PEORIA, ILL 

Egly, C. G., hay, grain, feed salt.* u : 

} Chamber of Commerce Members Board of Trade Members 

Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS. Bowen Grain oh Ma D., grain Uae ae i 
{ Graln and Cotton Exchange Members Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. a gees : 


= 2 P r Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Dorsey Grain Co., strictly brokers, consignments. fejtman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Rogers Co., E. M., strictly bkg. and consignments.* , uke Grain Co.. C. H grain commission. * 
Smith Ingraham Co., domes., expt. & consignme’ts. i ear * 


Baldwin Grain Co., grain brokers.* 
Hasenwinkle Co., corn and oats.* 


y FE Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 
Transit Grain & Com. Co., consignments, bkg.* SPR ALL as 3 ° 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Turner Hudnut Co., receivers and shippers. 
Corn Exchange Members GALVESTON, TEXAS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
American Elytr. & Whse. Co., recrs.,shprs.,consmts.* Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter.* Commercial Exchange Members 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants.* Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* HUTCHINSON, KANS. 


Richardson, Geo. M., grain and feeds.* 
|} McConnell Grain Corp., brokerage & comm.,* Board of Trade Members 
te ae une J. Ce cone eauente:” Midwest Grain Co., Optrs. Grain Belt Elevator. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
oltz, E. L., grain drying a specialty. i 
Woda Grate Corp Mpoonsicnimiaita brokerage. Owens Grain Co., Mill Buying. Members Grain and Hay Exchange 


Whalen Grain Co., wheat, corn, kafir, milo. Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


CAIRO, ILL. Stewart & Co., Jesse C., grain and mill feed.* 
Boardtot Trage aienhers INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Walton Co., Sam’l, receivers and shippers.* 
e 
Hastings Co., Sam’l., wheat, corn & oats.* Gleveland Grait es 43 bi heklecateteh ae * PLANO, TEXAS 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* SONS BES MOONS i Sse A ‘ 
: Maibucher Grain Co., C. Wm., grain merchant. Hughston Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, maize. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Montgomery & McConnel, receivers and shippers. 
y PONTIAC, ILL. 
» 
Nee oe aC oka ceaata KANSAS CITY, MO. Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets, 
Wilder Grain Co., track buyers grain-seeds. Board of Trade Members OSEPH, MO 
| Christopher & Co., B. C., consignment-futures.* ST. JOS , . 
CHICAGO, ILL. Continental Elevator Co., grain merchants.® Heald Grain Co., consignment specialists.* 
Board of Trade Members Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* tiie 6 oe ae ee eR aA ST. LOUIS, MO. 
a at woe St he Hie ALS ey DECU AB CNS, stocks.* logan Bros.-Hart Grain Co., receivers & shippers.” Merchants Exchange Members 
- ier ., grai r nts. 


Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 


Langenberg Bros, Grain Co., grain commission,* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 


Brennan & Co., John E,, grain comm, merchants,* 


2 Martin Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission, , W. S. Nicholson Grain Co., strictly commission. Missouri El. & Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Feehery & Co., EB. J., consignments, grain to arr.* Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.* Morton & Co., grain commission, * 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. Rahm Grain Co., J. E., consignments, Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions. Ry. Mountain Grain & Comm. Co., consignments.* Teasdale Com. Co., J.H.,recvrs.-shprs. gr., seeds, hay.® 
Logan & Bryan, grain, stocks, provisions.* Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
hatin erain ae ee prec Don be Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mchts.* SALINA, KANS. 
Juaker s_Co., gr S. Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* aN x 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.* Vanderslice-luynds be consisumontsetutures:® Eberhardt-Simpson Gr. Co., mchts. wh. & coarse gr.° 
Ryan, James P., grain, cash, futures. Wolcott & Lincoln, consignments, futures, Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, grain commission. Wilser Grain Co., consignments.* 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* z SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* LANSING, MICH. King & Co., Douglas W., carlots-grain, hay, seed.* 
Templeton’s Sons, J. S., grain merchants.* ; Grai 3 R R t si 
Winthrop, Mitchell & Co., grain commission. Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, ete. SIDNEY, OHIO. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Custenborder & Co., E. T,, buyers-sellers grain.* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. , 3 Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
Board of Trade Members Farmer Co., E. L. brokers, grain and millfeed. 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Early & Daniel Co., receivers and shippers.*® LOUISVILLE, KY. B ’ 
Board of Trade Members card of Trade Members 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* Western Terminal Elevator Co., revrs, and shpra® 


Grain & Hay Exchange Members 


Balley, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, ofl and c.s. meal.® ; MARYSVILLE, OHIO. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Cleveland Grain Co., The, receivers and shippers.* Scott & Sons Co., O. M., soy beans. Produce Exchange Members 


DeVore & Co., H. W., consignments and futures.* 
DALLAS, TEXAS. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


Merchants Exchange Members TOPEKA, KANS. 
DECATUR, ILL Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* Kansas Elevator Co.. mlg, wheat specialists. 
’ ° 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* MILWAUKE WIs. 
Evans Elevator Co., grain merchants.* ere peat m WACO, TEXAS 
Hight Elevator Co., recvrs.-shippers.* 9 


Clement Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Donahue-Stratton Co., grain merchants.* ; 
DELPHOS, OHIO WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Garman Grain Co., The, transit, kiln dried corn.* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Wolcott&Lincoln, Inc., optrs.WéllingtonTerm.Elvtr,* 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
DENVER, COLO. Cargill Bievator Co., milling wheat.* 


Graln Exchange Members Cereal Grading Co.. grain merchants.* WICHITA, KANS. 

Ady & Crowe Mere. Co., The, grain, beans, feeds.* Froedtert. Grain & Malting Co., grain, millfeed. Board of Trade Members. 

Kellogg Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* eae 2 ee de & ee praia ner guenis. Adair-Morten Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, kafir. 
. . 3 & ., s oo nS 

Rocky Mountain Grain Co., exp. & domes, grain. McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.* 

Sa ee Ry. Mountain Grain & Comm. Co., consignments.* WINCHESTER, IND. 

*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Stuhr-Seidl, shippers grain and feed.* Goodrich Bros: Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World 
(Hast. 1928), and Price OCurrent-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive 
wholesalers in grain, feed, and field seed, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. Entered as second- 
¢lass matter November 21, 1930, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. Vol. LXVIII, No. 8. April 27, 1932. 
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SPECIAL WIRE AND SALESMAN SERVICE 
GRAIN 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. | stocks 


Established 1874 PROVISIONS 


2200 Board of Trade Chicago, Ill. 
| James E. Bennett A. O. Slaughter, Anderson & a Ox 
PROVINS & Co. BONDS Grain — Stocks —- Bonds —- Commodities 


MEMBERS 


Sse ere Chicago Board of Trade New York Stock Exchange 
Sit POR CITT ME AWE New York Produce Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
AND ALL HA S Winnipeg Grain Exchange New York Curb Exchange (Ass.) 
_PRIVATE WIRES— Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Henry A. Rumsey 120 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, III. 


Manager, Grain Department 


Ask for Bids 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS 


. CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS psa iabdedataraesht lve Scott, Burrows 


CONSIGNMENTS 111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO & Christie 


and orders Ay Jae Solicited end 
1 for in i M: t: ° . 
properly care or eading arkets Siebel Cc: Harris 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


INDIANAPOLIS LOGAN & BRYAN 206 aT 
717 Board of Trade : ou alle Street 
4TH FLOOR, BANKERS BLDG., CHICAGO 
PEORIA CAIRO Branch Office, Congress Hotel CHICAGO 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade BROKERS 
Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, We Specialize in Hedging and Spreadiog 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions Operations Between Terminal 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific Grain Morkets 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142—44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO, | | JoHNE,Brennan & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS GRAIN and SEEDS 


CHICAGO 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


I sure do enjoy the Journals on its 
arrival each time-—T. Wesley Osborne, 
Muleshoe, Tex. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Merchants 


Chicago New York Minneapolis 
ELEVATORS: 
St. Joseph, Mo. Portland, Me. Depot Harbor, Ont. 


Chicago, Ill. 


RRS ONG © NCAP ONT Cee « 
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Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 


J. C. SHAFFER GRAIN CO. 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants : 
332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


111 W. Jackson St. Cash 


Chicago, IIl. and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Ce 


Winthrop, Mitchell & Co. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Board of Trade - Chicago 


26 Broadway, New York BUYERS OF 
Kansas City Davenport 
Rockford 
) Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
Cash Grain — Futures 
Stocks — Bonds : 
[epee preemaand Bp Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph 
- la. Ta. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I sure like your grain paper.—Earl C. 
Keeler, partner, Harpster Grain Co., 
Harpster, Okla. 


MISSOURI ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN COMPANY 
203 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Qperating Missouri Pacific Elevator 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


J.H. Teasdale Com.Co. 
Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Receivers and Shippers 
Grain, Seeds, Hay, Mill Products, Ete 

Efficient Service Since 1848 


NANSON 


Commission Co. 


Grain 
LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN ae saw it in i Hay - SEEDS 
COMPANY ourna 
Established 1877 When you write our advertisers 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS Thanks ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Use Universal Grain Code 
and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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Seen eT CTR R IT COI AM ALTON CO. 
JESSE C. STEWART CO. HARPER GRAIN CO. SAMUEL WALTO 
Fe Ne es A the ES ie babar eg Grain, May, Straw and F 
IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR Modern elevator facilities Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. at your command. RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


I enclose money for renewal of the 
Journals. Certainly miss it when it 
doesn’t arrive every two weeks,—Charles 
E. Towne, Rochester, Ind. 


EIVERS—SHIPPERS 
Geo. E. Rogers & Co. “Grain—Hay 


WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. MILLFEED—FLOUR 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR Col | THELMANN GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade - Kansas City Fair Building - Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Continental. Elevator Board of Trade - Chicago Produce Exchange - New York City 


CAPACITY 2,500,000 BU. Operators of Wabash and Katy Elevators, 7,400,000 bushels capacity, at Kansas City 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR“A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


ia le, Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


ve~6SWNORRIS GRAIN CO. nae 


OATS Operators—Norris Elevator—K. C., Mo. BARLEY WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 
Inco ted 
Operating aie Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements 
is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


Future orders executed in all markets. 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City 
Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
Wellington, Kansas 


A Service of 52 Years Handling Consignments and Futures 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Liberal, Topeka, Atchison, Kansas, St. Joseph, Springfield, 
Sedalia, Joplin, Mo., Omaha, Nebr. 


Corn Exchange 
< Members ~ - 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. | American Elevator & Warehouse Co., Inc. 


BR ETCEINERS RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


There is no better time to ad- ° wl . 

vertise than the present. Bet- Wood Grain Corp. Lex si aan Corp. 
ter start before your com- et GOORIN AC OEM I NE 20. 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


today. BUFFALO, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


CEREAL GRADING COMPANY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We Buy, Sell, Store and Ship All Kinds of Grain, 
G Choice Milling Wheat and Rye Selected by Ex- 
pert Buyers. Own and Operate Elevator ‘“‘L.” 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


Country Offices: 


Fairmont, Minn., Marshall, Minn. 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Devils Lake, N. D. 


Upon readers patronage of its 
advertisers depends the success 
of Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. Mention it. Thank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Terminal Offices: 


Duluth, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Omaha 
Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, New York 
Winnipeg, Man. Montreal, Que. 


Board of Trade 


. Members x 


P. B. and C. C. 


MILES 


Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


Turner -Hudnut Co. 
Receivers GRATN Shippers 


42-47 Board of Trade 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
33-35 Board of Trade PEORIA, ILL. 


RECEIVERS & SHIPPERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


STORAGE CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUSHELS 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


fbr athe ERROR FETA SE uh RS as 
Piper Grain & Mlg.Co. There is no better time to ad- E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


: vertise than the present. Bet- SHCeesapenete 
wa : : 
Cedar Rapids, Io ter start before your com- coeeeilee Stet bps Wud) ES 


earch hi ers 4 ‘ Bonds —SEE 
Cee Onts * Wheat petitor. Write the JOURNAL neat oo a ae 
Operating elevators on C&NW and CRI&P today. 308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


eee ee eee — 
Let the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated your message 
Your Message bear, To progressive grain and feed dealers everywhere. 
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~ RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND BROKI 


KELLOGG GRAIN CO. Rocky Mountain Grain Co. Future Trading 


DENVER, Coo. SNA eS eee Upon Organized Commodity 
Receivers and Shippers Grain Merchants Markets 
Of All Grains EXPORT AND DOMESTIC by G. Wright Hoffman 


Reviews the development and extent of 
future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of 
future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, 
price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 lbs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Crowell Elevator Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Federal Bonded Warehouse 

Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels 


Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 


PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with an approved, efficient and economical insecticide through 
the use of SUNCO WEEVIL KILLER with our new, effective 
spraying process, reducing the cost of treating from 15% to 40%. 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


Manufactured by 


Sunflower Chemical Co. 
16th Street and Swift Ave. North Kansas City, Mo. 


1902 MARCH — APRIL — MAY 1932 
Time for WINDSTORM INSURANCE 
Write for the “TRI-STATE SAVING PLAN” for Grain 


THE BEYL AUTOMATIC TAKEUP 
FOR ELEVATOR BOOTS 


Patents Pending 


A New Feature — One Adjustment 


Elevators and other Mercantile Property 
Also Residence Property insured against Fire and Windstorm 


E. H. Moreland, Secretary Luverne, Minn. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


For centering To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 

sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
Belt on Pulley tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
turn the hand- 


He signs and returns one. 
This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
wheel and lock 
in position. 


your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 


Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 54%4x8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 90c at Chicago. 

i A Six Copies to One Address, $5.00 

Equipped with GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 

Self Aligning Consolidated 

Rollar Heavings: 332 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 


Place Your Name 


and business before the progressive grain ele- 
vator men of the entire country by advertising 
in the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. It 
reaches them twice each month. 


Manufactured by 


LINK BELT SUPPLY CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Higher Speed In Loading and Unloading Cars 


is now possible with the 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE 


25 bushels per discharge 
3000 bushels of oats per hour 
4000 bushels of wheat per hour 


Now it is possible to load or unload 
cars in less than half the former time. 


In actual service, this scale has weighed 
4500 bushels of OATS in one hour! 


Requires less headroom, is faster, 
costs less, and has longer oper- 
ating life than previous models! 


EQUIP NOW FOR SPEED! 


Write for prices and catalog 1219-B NOW 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, New Jersey 


Chicago Minneapolis Wichita Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Boston Atlanta 
Agents for Canada, Messrs. Peacock Brothers Limited, Montreal 


MILL MUTUAL Blas Seaease 
INSURANCE One Man Car Liner 


SOUND INSURANCE 


Net Cash Surplus 
Dec. 31, 1931 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Association, 
ARCOM UL. eitrstotcie state SusPa the oys a ste aman cco $1,194,444.52 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa- : 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mut. Fire Ins. 
Cox 


Se ORE Ee Oo ER Can be installed in five minutes time 
bees one Nat. Mut. Fire Ins. Co aos by ON ana: 
S tnaiahanolts, tad. Sa ae .sse++ 1,390,000.00 This liner comes in proper size to fit 
IRE soe Coe eee Sy Le EEE TEA the car —no cutting —no waste. It is 
inols 3444,5(15.09 
made of strong, tough paper which 
ASSOCIATION eliminates leakagé due to torn paper 
of ete. 
MILL AND ELEVATOR MUTUAL Cleaner, stronger, quicker, cheaper 
and absolutely leak-proof. 
INSURANCE COMPANIES Write for sample and prices. 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 


230 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 


HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 


Also Manufacturers of 
Leak-Proof Grain Door—Permanent and Removable Type 
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CHALMERS & BORTON 


620 Pioneer Trust Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Engineers — Constructors 
Grain Elevators — Feed Mills — Warehouses 
Ask for Quotations on Your Work 


T. E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


FEED MILLS COAL PLANTS 
REPAIRING AND REMODELING 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., Inc. 
nan Forest Park Blvd. _ §T. LOUIS, MO. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS | 


Flow ond Feed Mills : Warehouses 


Industrial Engineering & Construction Co. WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
Contracting Engineers Mention Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
2730 Grove Street KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Elevators Flour Mills Cold Storage Plants 
Feed Plants Warehouses Industrial Buildings 


ORA LONG, Garden City, Kansas Eee ENGINEERING co. 
Builder of Better GRAIN ELEVATORS sane aa eine a marek SN Se 


Wood or Fireproof Construction 


418 Iowa Bldg. Box 1172 
Sioux City, lowa Fargo, N. D 


A. F. Roberts Construction Co. 
Sabetha, Kansas 


Elevators, Mills, Warehouses 


Pie a He FRECTS comm D. G. EIKENBERRY 
° Warehouses Builder of Concrete and/or Wood 
HOGENSON CONSTRUCTION CO. FURNISHES Saprelereah Elevators and Feed Mills. 
Corn Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. Machinery Modern Grain Handling Machinery 


Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. 


Ryan Construction Co. ZELENY ROCHELLE & ROCHELLE 


503 Restins Bide OMB ITD EEE: Designers and Builders of 
Engineers & Contractors Thermometer System GOOD ELEVATORS 


Let us furnish your machinery 


Grain Elevators - Feed Mills Protects Your Grain AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Industrial Buildings 
3 Estimates cheerfully given. 


Flour Mills - Cement Plants Write us for catalog No. 6. CRAMER ELEVATORS 


Coal Pockets are preferred elevators because each is 
designed and built to fit the individual 
needs of the owners. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. W. H. Cramer Construction Co. 


542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. North Platte, Nebr. 
Plans and Specifications Furnished 


We find the Journals very interesting 
and helpful—Mattoon Grain Co., G. F. 
Degler, pres., Mattoon, IIl. 


International Milling Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Capacity 5,000,000 Bushels 


Designed and Built by Us in 
Four Periods of Construction 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Grain Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills 


600 Mutual Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Santa Fe Elevator ‘A’ 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


AO ramet 


John S. Metcalf Co., 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
17 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Engineers Contractors 
Duluth, Minn. 


ary 


t 
fe, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fort William, Ont. i 


i 
} melts. 


t2ry ~ . 
a3 r Sern, ~ “Daa, 


Par ett Sern! 


Designed and Built 4 ECEEEE 7 a : a 
this 3,000,000 Bushel PPEE CCE PEEREECLTCERERTLLL me ay 
Grain Storage Annex PEEP EL ET. BECEEEREEEEL 
to Great Northern 
Elevator “S” 
Superior, Wis. 


The Barnett and Record Co. 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 

Usloaders 

& 
Gear ee gee DS 7 SSR SS ees See By 7 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 
wie JAMES STEWART GORPORATION  serqrotmne 
* (PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN'LMGP. 
Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S, DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY’S 
NEW ELEVATOR “B” 


Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


This Elevator Designed and Construction 
Supervised by 


HORNER & WYATT 


Consulting Engineers to the Grain Trade 
470 Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 
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Elevator Boot aie, SELL or RENT 
ee Form Lifting 


JACKS 


Grain Elevators, Silo 
Coal Pit Construction 
; Blue Prints Furnished 


Ball Bearing, Low Intake, Non- 
chokeable, Automatic Takeups, 
20” Diameter Pulley, Large Ca- 
pacity. 


Use Rubber Covered Cup 
Belt—It Pays 


WHITE * STAR * 
COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 


WA 


W30s 30 NOLLDIS SSOaD> 


Nelson Machine Co. 


Waukegan, Illinois 
‘ : 


GT BWrHASCY OWL P DOA SHUROHS 


Headquarters for 
GOOD ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


If Not--Tell the Journal 


lf What You Want you see advertised, tell the advertiser. 


McMillin Truck Dump With Such a Hungry Flock of Crows Hanging about How Can the 
For Electrical Power Producer Hope to Harvest a Crop? 


A dump especially adaptable to low 
driveways due to its construction being 
such that the vehicle can be raised 
until it strikes the ceiling which in 
the majority of cases is very essential 
for both satisfactory dumping and 
speed. With other overhead dumps 
the height is limited to the lower 
part of the overhead carriage. 

This is an all steel overhead dump; 
the power unit being completely as- 
sembled in oné@ electrically welded steel 
frame, which includes winding drums, 
motor, and worm gear in one unit. 

Installation consists of hanging the 
track, all other parts of the dump are 
either mounted on or clamped to track 
which makes a very inexpensive dump 
to install. 


For prices, plans for installation, 
and descriptive circular 


Address to 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place and adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


With Apologies to the Chicago Tribune 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


| 


: 
ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


WESTERN NEBR.—Two elevators for sale. 
Write 68G13 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


TEN IOWA AND ILLINOIS Elevators for 
sale, will sell one or all. Priced for quick sale. 
O. A. Talbott, Keokuk, Iowa. 


NO NEED FOR FORMALITIES—You don’t 
need an introduction to Journal Want-Ads. 
They will help you without,, whatever your 
problems may be. { 


PANHANDLE OF TEXAS—16,000 bu.’ eleva- 
tor for sale, frame, part iron clad; nearly new; 
two-room office; 10-ton dial truck scale. In 
heart of grain section. Write Zahn Grain Co..,! 

~ Sharon, Okla. 


NO. !tll.—Elevator, lumber, coal business, 
etc., for sale, with residence. Ogle Co. No 
trade; sell cheap for cash or bankable notes to 
close estate. Good opportunity. Holcomb-Dut- 
ton Lumber Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
AN ILLINOIS elevator company running a 
3 line ad in one issue says: ‘‘We had 25 appli- 
eations from that ad. Thank you,” 


WYOMING—25,000 bus. capac. elev. and $50,- 
000 to $75,000 annual feed bus., for sale. Loc. in 
heart of No. Platte Valley; no trades; must be 
part or all cash. Other interests reason for 
selling.. Box C, Torrington, Wyo. 


N. E. OKLA.—HElevator and feed business for 
sale, elec. power, complete feed equipment. 
County seat town. Good dairy and poultry com- 
munity. Sacrifice price, account age. Must 
sell. Write 68F'8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


Every penny invested in a Journal ‘‘Wanted 
—For Sale’’ ad returns an amazing per cent 
of profit. 


KANSAS CITY—Approximately 100,000 bushel 
elevator in good condition with splendid railroad 
facilities, corn rolls, scourer and cleaner, etc., 
for sale at a bargain. Terms to the right par- 
ties. Address 68H14 Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated, Chicago, Ill. 


MINNESOTA cleaning and transfer elevator 
for sale; 130,000 bushels; three track scales; 
good cleaning machinery; electric power good 
condition. 
territory. Bargain easy terms payment. Write 
66B6, Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 

Will sell our elevators—quick for 
trades—both good locations. 

Piercton, Ind.—on Penna. R. R. House in good 
condition—coal and feed. 

Auburn, Ind.—on Penna. R. R. House in good 
condition-—feed. 

Write Kraus & Apfelbaum, Inc., 

912 Old First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


cash—no 


WEST MIDDLETON, INDIANA 
Elevator For Sale At Auction 
Tuesday, May 10th, 1932, at 1 P.M. 

This elevator is located 8 mi. S. W. Kokomo, 
on Clover Leaf R. R., in a good territory. Ca- 
pacity 40,000, and selling at your price. For fur- 
ther information write L. F. Crume, Auction- 
eer, West Middleton Elevator Co., Burlington, 

Indiana. 


4 


@ 


Excellent transit location; fine dairy , 


ma 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


KANSAS—Six elevators for sale. Address 
67X9, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes. ‘‘Your service hrought me 24 replies.’’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now” 


PANHANDLE OF TEXAS—Line of four ele- 
vators for sale, fully equipped, electric power, 
crop prospect , fine. Address 68G2, Grain & 
Feed Journals,,Chicago, Ill. 


,» . On the other end of the Journal’s ‘‘Wanted 
zor Sale’? columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. 3 iy i 


“ INDIANA—Four Grain Elevators for .sale to 
settle estate. 12,°15, 20 and 25,000 bu. capacity. 
Will price separately. Well located. Write J. D. 
Higbee, Elwood, Ind. 


ELEVATOR WANTED TO LEASE 


WANT TO LEASE Central or Western Kan- 
sas elevator. Write 68F4 Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals Consolidated, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT TO BUY OR LEASE Elevator in good 
grain territory. Must be good business and 
elevator in good condition. Write 68G6, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED ELEVATORS to sell, -buy or ex- 
change. KE. W. Miller, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
R. E. Broker. 
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MILLS FOR SALE 


OHIO—Good 125-bbl. flour, corn meal and feed 
mill for sale, feed mixer, ete. Gas engine 
power; ample storage. Large retail trade at 
mill door. Might consider lease to responsible 
parties. Write Box 298, Lancaster, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Large feed mill and ware- 
house for sale, equipped with modern machin- 
ery, including buckwheat mill, mixer, molasses 
machine. Modern in every respect. Also dwell- 
ing. Must'be sold to settle estate. Linesville 
Milling Co., Linesville, Pa. 


NORTH CAROLINA—900-bbl.  5-story brick 
flour mill for sale, fully equipped with Nordyke- 
Marmon machinery, excellent condition. 110,000 
bus. storage; electric power; sprinklered: Full 
description upon request. W. E. Webb, Re- 
ceiver, Statesville, N. C. 


OHIO—To settle an estate 50-bbl. water power 
flour and feed mill located on main st., town 
2,500 pop., in best farming section. Machinery 
only three years old; mill now in operation. 
Can be bought for less than one-third appraised 
value. kh. H. Mitchell, Maumee, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CALIFORNIA—This is not a bargain but an 
opportunity for one to buy a money making 
business at its actual worth. Mfrs. of poultry 
and dairy feeds, grain milling, feeds and seeds. 
Address Box 187, Holtville, Calif. 


NO. 
ete., for sale. 


[LL.—Steady paying lumber, coal yard, 
Safe income, staple stock. Cash 
to close estate. Grain elevator near can be 
rented cheap. Investment buildings small. 
Holecomb-Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


SOUTHWESTERN !OWA—Controlling inter- 
est in grain, feed and oil business for sale in 
town of 1,500. Earned 30% net last year. Sell 
for $12,000 with payment of $5,000. Write 
W. M. Knutson, ji.ock Box H, Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


ELEVATOR BROKERS 


WE BUY AND SELL Plevators, Feed and 
Flour Mill Plants or Unit Machines. H. C. Davis 
Mill Machinery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 


ALWAYS HAVE ELEVATORS for sale. To 
save time, please state amount you wish to 
invest and location you prefer. James M. Ma- 
guire, 6440 Minerva Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANT ADS WORK WONDERS 
They sell elevators, find help and partners, 
secure machines and engines which you want, 
sell those for which you have no further use, 
and perform a myriad of kindred services 
for shrewd people who use them regularly. 
READ and USE THEM. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4144x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.60 per hundred or in lots of 500, $2.30 per 
hundred f. o. b. Chicago. Sample mailed on re- 
quest. Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


332 South LaSalle St. 


COLORADO—Grain, feed and seed business for 
sale or lease, on account of health. Also handle 
beans, hay, produce and cream. In business two 
years and always enjoyed good business. Would 
trade for Colo. stock ranch, or sell with easy 
terms. Drescher Bros., Box 196, Crowley, Colo. 


Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 
Books 


Universal Grain Code.—Compiled especially 
for grain dealers and millers, to reduce tele- 
graph tolls and to prevent epensive errors. 
Contains no ambiguities. Complete and up-to- 
date. 150 pages, 414%4x7 ins. Paper bound, price 
75ec and postage. Order ‘‘Special Universal 
Grain Code.’’ 

Record of Receipts.—We have a small stock 
of these Price Current Grain Reporter form 
83 which we are selling out at bargain prices. 
They are good grain receiving records, size 
1542x10% ins., 150 pages, linen ledger paper, 
well bound, with cols. for ‘‘Date, Driver, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bus., Price, Kind, Seller, Amount,” 
in the order named. Priced at only $2.50, as is. 


Memo of Agreement.—Grain contracts for con- 
tracting grain and seed from farmers; is ex- 
tensively used by grain dealers to avoid taking 
chances with verbal contracts. Originals are 
printed on bond paper, machine perforated so 
they may be easily removed; duplicates are also 
on bond paper. Check bound, 50 sets to a book 
with two pieces of carbon paper. Order by 


name, special price 75 cents to close out. 
All 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
Chicago, Ill. 


prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANT POSITION as manager of country ele- 
vator; 25 yrs. exper.; can handle sidelines. Ad- 


déess 68C1l Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


manager of country 
Can handle side- 
& Feed Journals, 


WANT POSITION as 
elevator; 9 years experience. 
lines. Address 68G5, Grain 
Chicago, Tl. 


WANT POSITION as Manager of country el- 
evator, 15 years experience in grain and its 
sidelines. Bank and other references. Address 
68H17 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED by young man to learn 
erain and elevator business. University gradu- 
ate, farm raised and ready to start from the 
bottom. Excellent references. Write 68H15, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


DESIRE POSITION as manager elevator; 12 
yrs, exper.; thoroughly experienced in all side- 
lines; can furnish best references. Do my own 
bookkeeping. Prefer country elevator, or some 
gzood line company in Ill., or Ind. Address 68G7, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of the Grain & Feed Journals is a market place 
where buyer and seller, employer and employe, 
and those offering investments can meet to 
their mutual advantage and profit and it will 
pay every subscriber to give these columns a 
close study twice each month, because of the 
constantly changing variety of opportunities 
seeking your consideration. 


HELP WANTED 


LIVE SALESMEN WANTED, familiar with 
the flour, feed and grist trade. Write at once 
for selling proposition. Ability and effort only 
limit to earnings. Large commissions.’ Sells 
itself with good repeats. Address 68H4, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


SCALE BARGAINS—1-10 bus. late model 
Richardson Automatic Scale (new). 2-5 bus. 
Avery Automatic Scales, 1-10 ton capaeity type 
registering beam for Fairbanks Scale. G. R. 


Co-Op. Grain & Supply Co., Grand Ridge, IIl. 


SECOND HAND scales for sale of any make, 
size or price, always find ready buyers when 
represented in the ‘‘Scales for Sale’? columns of 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated. 


FIELD AND GRASS SEED 
FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


EE 
MOTORS FOR SALE 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

Large stock of motors and generators, A. Cc: 
and D. C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 

Special bargains in hammermill motors 30 to 

60 h.p., 1200 and 1800 r.p.m. Write for stock 

list and prices. Expert répair service. 

Vv. M. Nussbaum & Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Whenever there is a real opportunity of in- 
terest to the grain trade, it is usually regis- 
tered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of 
the Journal. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS For Sale—Hundreds of 
“Rockford Rebuilt’? machines, all makes, types 
and sizes available for immediate shipment. 
All thoroughly overhauled and reconditioned, 
fully covered by our “One Year Guarantee”’ 
against electrical or mechanical defects. Send 
for complete stock list. 

BULLETIN NO. 38. 

Sixty illustrated pages of motors, generators, 
transformers, etc., mailed free on request. 
ROCKFORD POWER MACHINERY COMPANY 
621 Sixth Street Rockford, Ill. 


Whatever 
Your Question 


about words, persons, 
places, look it up in 


The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


452,000 Entries, 
2,700 Pages, 12,000 
Biographical names, 
32,000 Geographical 
_ subjects, and 6,000 Ilus- 
trations. Write for specimen pages, ete., men- 
tioning this magazine, to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Muss. 


The Farmers Vain Search for the Needle 
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From the Daily Live Stock Reporter 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay im 
Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in Trameét. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay im 
Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


well bound in three 


The five forms are 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 8 lbs. 


411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 6Q sets Form A, 10 Feem 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form B. 
Price, $2.00. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 South La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Do Not 
Take Chances 


on verbal contracts for future deliv- 
ery of grain you are now buying. 
Mr. Farmer is liable to forget sale 
if the market should advance or his 
crop be a failure. Our Duplicating 
Grain Contracts save you time, worry 
and money. 


They certify the Farmer “has sold 
Bushols Of. co cxan et at 
bushel, to grade No, 
ered at vee wee as 
They also certify that “If inferior grain is 
delivered, the market difference at which 
such grain is selling on day of delivery 
shall be deducted.” 


steerer 
sete teen 
see ee 


Put up in books of 100 sets. 
Originals of bond paper are machine 
perforated so they may be easily torn 
out, while the manila duplicate re- 
mains in the book. Both sheets bear 
a printed form on back for entering 
grain delivered on contract. Cheek 
bound with 8 sheets of earbon. 
Weight 1% lbs. Order 10 DC. Price 
$1.15 at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 


332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated ; 


Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Duplicating Contract Book, for the purchase 
of grain from farmers. Contains 160 origi- 
nals printed on bond paper and perfo- 
rated, and 100 duplicates on manila, with 
ruled spaces on the back for entering 
amounts delivered, numbered in dupli- 
cate. Check bound, size 6%x&%. inches, 
supplied with four sheets of carbon, Or- 
coe Form 10D0. Price $1.15. Weight 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, s0 buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on. hand. Size 9%x11%, 200 pages, with 
& capuvity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $3.00. 
Weight 2% Ibs. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to @ leaf. 
Bach leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon peper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf»are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound. size 9%x1li, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 78. 
Price, $1.55. Weight 2 Ibs. ; 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journa) and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s. 


grain is entered on his own page, or @ 
page may be allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 352 
numbered pages and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,382 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 28. Price 
$4.75. Weight 5 lbs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 84x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $3.00. 
Weight 3 Lbs. 


Daplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 83 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $3.00. Weight 4% Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns, Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.50. 
Weight 3 Ibs. Form 43XX contains 400 
pages same as above. Price 65.50. 
Weight 41% Ibs. 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 


Printed and Supplied by 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


ONE BARNARD & LEAS Plansifter for sale, 
size 0%; good asnew. Miller Mlg. Co., Miller, Mo. 


GRAIN MILL for grinding corn for sale; 600- 
bu. capacity. Good condition. Sacrifice. Schoen- 
hofen Co., 1926 W. 18th St., Chicago, Il. 


BATCH MIXERS—New Horizontal type. All 
capacities. SAVE MONEY. Write for details 
and prices. Standard Mill Supply Co., Waldheim 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


ALMOST ANYTHING YOU WANT can be 
promptly obtained through JOURNAL want ads. 


PRICED TO SELL QUICKLY—16-inch Papec 
hammer mill; 24-inch Sprout-Waldron belt drive 
grinder; No. 3 Ford hammer mill; two oil en- 
gines. O. F. Merwin, Erie, Pa. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 
One 9x30 Round Reel, new; one Eureka Cor- 
nulator for Cracked Corn, new; one Eureka No. 
139 Receiving Separator; Grinders, Graders, 
Mixers, ete. 


The McFeely Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Grain Dealers who are contem- 
plating installing new machinery to use the 
“Machines Wanted’’ columns of GRAIN & 
FEED JOURNALS in securing prices and esti- 
mate of machines for sale. We can save you 
money. More than value received. 


REAL BARGAINS 
Prompt Attention. Quick Shipments. 

When in need of elevator or mill machinery, 
notify us. We are headquarters for power and 
transmission equipment, and have on hand sev- 
eral well-known makes of motors, boilers, en- 
gines, etc. 

Send us list of all your wants. We can sup- 
ply you with full line of machinery for ele- 
vators, flour, corn and cereal mills. Complete 
equipment for modern mills of all kinds, mo- 
lasses, stock and poultry feed plants, plans, 
specifications, flow sheets, ete., our specialty. 

Write us without delay. 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 
9 S. Clinton St:, Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINES WANTED 
WANT ED—9x30 and 9x36 Roller Mills. 3ag 
Closing Machines. Mixers. Address price and 
full description to 68H2, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my 
elevator to the first man that answered the 
ad. But I received a nice number of in- 
quiries, too. Kansas Dealer. 


over’s Dust Protector 


Rubber Protector, $2.00 

Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; or on trial to re- 
sponsible parties. Has auto- 
matic valve and fine sponge 


H. S. COVER 
Box 404 South Bend, Ind. 


Modern Methods 
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BAGS AND BURLAP 


DEPENDABLE ONCE USED Burlap and 
Cotton Uniformly sized bags. Suction cleaned 
and turned. Priced right. Complete stock at 
all times. J. Bleichfeld Bag & Burlap Co., 15 
HE. Peckham St., Buffalo, N. Y. Established 
over thirty years. 


Sympathy never sold a feed mill, but a Jour- 
nal ‘‘For Sale’ ad has. ‘Try it. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, Ete., Reauired by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 


of Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, published 
semi-monthly at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1932. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Before me, 
a notary public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Charles S, Clark, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
Poses and says that he is the business manager of 
the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etce., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher, Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, R, R. Rossing, Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor, Charles S. Clark. 

Business Manager, Charles S. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock): 

Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, Inc., 332 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Charles S. Clark, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association 
cr corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
us so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each is- 
sue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
che six months preceding the date shown above is 
ois aye (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

CHARLES S. CLARK, 
Business Manager, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 
of April, 1932. 

JOHN A. AITKINS, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 


(My commission expires November 28, 1932.) 
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332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 
of elevator management, I wish to receive the Grain & 


Feed Journals 
Two Dollars. 


Consolidated semi-monthly. Enclosed find 
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Post Office 


Fairbanks-Morse totally-enclosed, fan-cooled mo- 
tors eliminate failures due to bearing troubles. 
They are equipped with dependable cartridge-type 
ball bearings which are absolutely dust tight and 
insure clean bearings. Their advantages for ele- 
vator service, which are extremely important, in- 
clude the following: 


Impervious to Grain Dust 
Reduce Fire Hazards 
Need No Piping 


F-M type QC Motors are ideal for use on any dusty 
drive. Danger from explosive dust is avoided and 
windings need not be blown out as they are com- 
pletely enclosed in a cast iron coil cover. External 
fans at both ends insure effective ventilation and 
uniform cooling. No outside piping is 
required. 

Wear and maintenance are reduced to a 
negligible minimum because of the per- 
fected, sealed bearing construction. 
Years of service are built into these mo- 
tors and increased dependability is se- 
cured. The high efficiency is sustained 
throughout an extremely long life—and 
accidents and shutdowns which arise 
primarily from bearing failures are pre- 
vented. 


Let us send you complete information 


about these F-M Motors. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


900 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
32 branches at your service throughout the 
United States. 


Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for Class’ 2, Group G 
Locations 


| Grain elevator motor trouble 
can be eliminated by using 
Fairbanks-Morse Equipment 


i 


Fairbanks-Morse Type 


Cross-section showing un 
pact construction made po 
of ball bearings permitt 


QC Motor 

usually com- 
ssible by use 
ing a short, 


rigid shaft. Effective cooling assured 
by two large fans which direct the air 


from both ends of the 


motor. TDust 


cannot reach the windings. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


motors 
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DIESEL ENGINES 
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332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facil- 
itating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ggaand improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to. United 
States and countries within the 8th Postal 
Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash with 
order, $2.00; single copy, 25c. 


To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre- 
paid, one year, $3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
and Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator opera- 
tors is unquestioned. The character and 
number of firms advertising in each num- 
ber tell of its worth. Member A. B. C 


Advertisements of meritorious grain ele- 
vator and feed grinding machinery and of 
responsible firms who seek to serve grain, 
feed and field seed dealers are solicited. 
We will not knowingly permit our pages 
to be used by irresponsible firms for ad- 
vertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports On crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. The 
service is free. : 


CHICAGO, APRIL 27, 1932 


YOU ARE welcome to have any article 
appearing in any number of the Grain & 
Feed Journals published in your local pa- 
pers or your own circulars, but we would 
appreciate a credit line. 


CONGRESS has made much ado over the 
large salaries paid by the government financed 
business agencies handling cotton and wheat, 
but it has not yet investigated how No. 1 and 
No. 3 dark northern wheat can be mixed in 
Elevator “M” to the satisfaction of everyone. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS who have borrowed 
our cartoons for publication in their local 
newspapers and their own publications would 
confer a great favor by returning them to us 
as soon as they have answered their pur- 
pose. We cannot lend these cartoons to 
other dealers unless they are returned to us. 


WE DO HOPE that none of our readers 
overlooked page 339 of the Journal for April 
13, as it illustrates very vividly just how the 
Farm Board has stubbornly persisted in its 
campaign to raise the prices of grains. The 
market chart gives the final answer. It 
feaves no opportunity for argument. 


EVERY TIME you mention the Journal 
to an advertiser or to a prospective adver- 
tiser you help us to continue our campaign 
for improving conditions for your business. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST is slowly 
but surely coming to recognize the economy 
and convenience of bulk handling facilities 
for grain as is clearly reflected by a new 
Bulletin just issued by the Dept. of Agri. 


EVERY MEMBER as well as all of the 
ex-members of the Crop Killers Union seem 
to be working overtime on the southwestern 
winter wheat crop, but they overlook the 
fact that spring wheat is still being planted 
and every new crop killing report from the 
southwest effects an increase in the acreage 
of the northwest. 


THE GOVERNOR of Iowa who was de- 
termined that Iowa corn should not be sold 
for less than 60 cents a bushel seems to 
have learned something about economic laws 
that has proved very soothing to his over- 
heated enthusiasm. In fact he must have 
forgotten all about it, as the price persists 
in seeking lower levels. 


EUROPEAN nations have been so prompt 
in meeting the interest on the $11,000,000,000 
they already owe us, every taxpayer will be 
delighted by the new recommendation of 
Secretary Hyde that an additional credit of 
$200,000,000 be extended, so they can buy the 
burdensome stock of wheat carelessly col- 
lected by the Farm Board. 


LEAK PROOF grain doors will always 
prove of great profit to grain carriers and 
ppers and claim agents a lot of cor- 
respondence and worry. The improved doors 
now obtainable are so inexpensive and easily 
handled, every carrier should greatly prefer 
them to the old style door, and, of course, 
every grain shipper will welcome them with 


save ship 


open arms. 


LARGE OIL interests in a spirit of re- 
sentment over the practice of many Kansas 
grain dealers selling gasoline and oil at cut 
prices in order to attract grain have started 
a campaign of spite and will build thirty 
small country elevators to fight the offenders. 
As the result no one will make any money 
on gas or grain, but the fighters will have 
a lot of excitement. 


THE PRICE FIXING delusion is still at- 
tractive to legislators who flutter about the 
market as moths about a candle, the latest 
to embrace this folly being the com’ite in- 
vestigating the Argentine grain futures mar- 
ket, which has recommended that a mini- 
mum price of 3254c a bushel be established 
for corn. Corn exporters of other countries 
will be more than delighted. 


IN STATES where giving of farm advice 
has been badly overdone the appropriations 
for the state experiment stations could well 
be cut as in New Jersey, where the reduc- 
tion is from $500,000 to $200,000, Governor 
Moore declaring that in future all work must 
regardless of the 
Se eptamor 


be shown to be necessary, 
recommendations of the U. 
Agriculture. 
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INCREASING the pur- 
chases made in the grain pits 400 per cent as 
proposed in the bill for a sales tax is hardly 
the way to increase the volume of business 
usually concomitant with the rise in prices 
for which all are devoutly hoping. If the 
Government is determined to drive traders 
out of the public markets for farm products 
then producers should get busy and demand 
a halt. 


federal tax on 


THE MANY notices of the installation of 
magnetic separators published in the News 
columns of this number shows that some 
feed grinders fully recognize the scrap iron 
hazard and will do everything in their power 
to reduce the danger of explosions and fires 
and to minimize the wear and tear on their 
The explosion in a feed- 
this month caused a 


grinding surfaces. 
mill at Omaha early 
loss of only $350,000. 


A COMPARISON of financial statements 
of a number of country elevator operators 
discloses a more encouraging condition in 
some sections of the country. Business con- 
ditions have been such that the alert grain 
elevator operators have watched their ac- 
counts receivables with unusual vigilance 
with the natural result that they have mate- 
rially reduced the number and volume of 
doubtful accounts. Fortunate indeed are 
those who had the determination to stick to 
the cash basis. 


THE MARKET NEWS SERVICE with 
its costly private wire system is a govern- 
ment activity that could well be dispensed 
within the interest of economy. It profits 
the dairyman not at all to learn that butter 
is selling at the lowest price on record, and 
the reports on live stock prices net the 
raiser nothing more on the hoof. Six gov- 
ernment price reporters at the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange are doing the work 
that the newspapers of the city formerly did 
with one man and a helper. 


THE NEBRASKA buyer who paid a 
farmer for mortgaged grain now regrets it 
to the extent of a $1,135 judgment, that 
could have been saved had the mortgagee 
been unable to prove the buyer had knowl- 
edge of the lien. It is safest when there is 
reason to suspect a lien, to make inquiry 
of the farmer and then to make the check 
payable jointly to the parties interested, so 
that the indorsement of both will be required 
before pavment. This protects the buyer 
against claims for additional sums from the 
parties named in check. 


WITH AN enormous surplus stock of 
wheat in store and enough good wheat land 
untilled to produce the bread needed by this 
nation for many years to come, we recognize 
no necessity of developing new irrigation 
projects which open up millions of new acres 
to unneeded cultivation. When our popula- 
tion has doubled, there be then some 
need of bringing new land under cultivation. 
Producing-more grain now will only increase 
the difficulties’ of our so the 
time seems right to 


may 


grain growers, 


stop all such develop- 


ments. 
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THE SENTIMENT of farmers as re- 
flected by meetings reported in our Illinois 
News columns this number does not show 
any great enthusiasm over the work of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

GRAIN DEALERS suffi- 
ciently interested in local politics to accept 
office are certain to be an influence for good 
of their community. Many a grain dealer 
could have public office by asking for it, 
the community nearly always having confi- 
dence in the integrity and business ability 
of its grain merchants. In Iowa this spring 
sixteen grain men have been elected to office 
as councilmen, treasurers or mayors. More 
of the grain merchants should enter the lists, 
especially for the office of representative in 
Congress, if they can organize their own 
business so as to permit of absence. 


THE MARKED reduction in the num- 
ber of grain elevators struck by lightning is 
due entirely to the more general protection 
of these properties by standard lightning rod 
equipment. One of the most encouraging 
features of this protection is that the elevator 
owner gets most of the money invested in 
lightning protection returned to him during 
the first five years in the form of reduced 
premiums for fire insurance. After this his 
lightning rods are a perpetual source of in- 
come if his elevator is not too hazardous for 
the mutual companies to insure it against 


fire. 


AS IS POINTED out by a correspondent 
in “Letters,” this number, the wheat producer 
not only loses heavily by having his market 
depressed by the Farm Board’s large hold- 
ings of wheat, but he also must contribute 
through his taxes to the payment of carrying 
charges for the Farm Board’s grain. If the 
Farm Board continues to hold its stock of 
wheat much longer, it will have paid out 
more in carrying charges than the wheat is 
now worth, and everyone concerned would 
be greatly relieved if its stock of wheat were 
given away immediately and taken out,of the 
show windows of the public markets. Until 
it is removed growers can not expect to get 
much for new wheat. 


who become 


ILLINOIS grain carrying railroad man- 
agements hereafter will discourage the set- 
ting up of air-blower car loading outfits on 
the right of way, having been convinced by 
the managers of the farmers elevators and 
the regular dealers that these makeshifts 
give the railroads no aid in times of car 
scarcity, furnish no additional storage capac- 
ity and do not add a penny to the price paid 
for the farmer's grain. But for the _ ill- 
advised support by the county farm advis- 
ers, the University of Illinois and the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Ass'n these devices would 
not have been accepted by the growers of 
the grain at the few stations where they 
have been installed. The carriers can avoid 
the charge of discrimination by making it a 
rule to grant no new locations on the right 
of way to regular elevators or to blowers, 
and the inefficiency of the blower does not 


warrant an investment in land on which to 
build. 


A Protection Against Farm Liens 


Grain buyers who have been imposed upon 
frequently by farmers delivering grain to 
the elevator which was covered by a lien, 
are adopting more precautions than ever to 
protect their bank accounts against these 
scheming swindlers. Many southern Indi- 
ana buyers are now stamping every check 
issued in payment for farm products with 
the following endorsement on the back of the 
left end of check, to wit: 

ENDORSEMENTS 

J hereby represent to the maker of this 
Check, that 1 am the sole owner of the Grain 
or Product in Payment for which this Check 
is issued, and that there is no mortgage, 


landlord’s or other lien on such grain or 
product. 


(Payee must sign here.) 


Every farmer, be he land owner or ten- 
ant, knows whether his grain is covered by 
a mortgage or a lien and he will generally 
hesitate to sign a statement which he knows 
to be untrue. When he does sign such a 
statement he commits a misrepresentation 
that constitutes fraud and opens the way 
for the buyer imposed upon to have him 
prosecuted in the criminal court. Prices for 
farm. products are so low that many farm- 
ers are at their wits ends to realize a maxi- 
mum return from their labors, hence it be- 
hooves every buyer to exercise greater vigi- 
lance than ever and do everything in their 
power to discourage fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. 


Destroying the Farmers Markets 


Notwithstanding the depressing influence 
exerted on the markets for farm products 
by the Federal Farm Board, the flighty at- 
titude of the Secretary of Agriculture regard- 
ing deliveries of graded wheat, the disturb- 
ing surveillance of the spying snoopers of 
the Grain lutures Administration, and the 
taxes assessed on every bushel of tarmers 
grain sold for future delivery in the option 
markets, the Secretary of Agriculture is ac- 
tually demanding that Congress give him 
more authority to dictate rules tor public 
exchanges and thereby to drive more buyers 
from the public markets. 

The farmers grain, cotton and livestock 
markets are already so handicapped by buro- 
cratic meddlers that the average price of 
farm products is much below what would 
prevail were the government to get out of 
all business and let men long experienced in 
each special line function normally, 

The the lawmakers labor 
under the conceited conviction that clothing 
them with governmental authority insures 
their possessing a glowing halo of wisdom, 
efficiency and honesty. ‘he trouble is they 
attempt to regulate and dictate the direction 
of business activities of which they have lit- 
tle understanding and the result is that the 
tax payers are assessed many million dol- 
lars per year for their services while the pub- 
lic markets for agricultural products are so 


handicapped that the producers suffer an 
additional penalty in reduced prices. 


Every sane seller of food products wel- 
comes buyers with open arms regardless of 
what he proposes to do with his purchases, 
but the different activities of the Farm 


burocrats and 
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Board and the Department of Agriculture 
in its attempts to scrutinize every transac- 
tion, drive many strong buyers from the 
farmers public markets. When the farmers 
awake to the blighting influence exerted on 
their markets by these meddlesome buro- 
crats they will be more disposed to demand 
the repeal of the laws creating the sinecures 
on which these business baiters fatten. 


“Closing” the Board of Trade 


The open market maintained by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has been made use of 
constantly by the Grain Stabilization Corpo- 
ration and the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration for dealing in both cash grain and 
futures. The general manager of the Farm- 
ers National is a member in good standing 
of the Board of Trade, with all the privileges 
that go with membership. This open mar- 
ket has been and is now of the greatest 
value to the government grain pool, and the 
demand by its president that the secretary 
of agriculture close the exchange must be 
insincere, since the closing of the exchange 
would force the government pool .o put up 
additional margins with the bankers carry- 
ing its grain. There would’ be no reliable 
market quotation and most bankers would 
refuse to loan at all on unhedged grain. 

We are forced to the conclusion that the 
president of the Farmers National does not 
want the Board to be closed; and we do not 
have to search far for the ulterior motive. 
The demand that the Board be closed evi- 
dently was intended as a threat to intimidate 
the officials of the Board from proceeding 
with the contemplated ejection of the Farm- 
ers National's subsidiary, Updike Grain 
Corporation, from the Board of Trade Clear- 
ing House. Just in this way do racketeering 
gangsters employ threats and intimidation to 
“muscle in” into legitimate business con- 
cerns. 

Under the rules of the Board of Trade the 
National Grain Corporation can not become 
a member of the clearing house, the rules 
permitting only membership by individuals, 
who may, however, transact all business for 
corporations, The National Grain Corpora- 
tion sought to evade this rule by surrepti- 
tiously buying the Updike Co., which under 
the old rules held membership. On the mer- 
its the president of the National Grain Cor- 
poration has no standing. 

The Board of Trade can not be closed 
summarily by the three buro chiefs who pass 
on complaints, as their action is subject to 
review by the federal court, which may rec- 
ognize the right of the Board to safeguard 
commercial transactions by insisting on in- 
dividual responsibility rather than the lim- 
ited liability of a corporation. 

In the event of an unfavorable decision of 


court the Board still has the recourse of 
transferring speculation from the futures 
controlled by the Grain Futures Act to cash 
grain by making delivery on pit trades after 
the close of each day by tender of warehouse 
receipts, Just as trades on the stock exchange 
are closed by the delivery of certificates. 


Any action that will get the Farm Board 
and its subsidiaries into court is to be wel- 
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comed by the trade and businessmen gen- 
erally. Altho the activities of the Federal 
Farm Board are widespread and unconstitu- 
tional it is a curious fact that no suit has 
ever been instituted questioning the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, under which half a 
billion dollars of public money has been 
wasted. : 

Wheat Credit Destructive to Markets 

Abroad 


It has always been axiomatic that wheat 
is as good as cash. Wheat in the bin is 
better than money in some banks. It is in- 
variably the rule for grain buyers, even 
with slender resources, to pay cash to the 
farmer when he hauls in a load of wheat, 
except when the grower chooses to leave the 
grain on storage for a speculative rise in 
the market price. 

This conservative and commercially cor- 
rect practice is distasteful to the government 
financed pools which have striven sedulously 
to destroy the cash settlements at both ends 


of the marketing road. First, the pools 
give a small down payment and “interim” 
and final settlements years later. Now the 


Federal Farm Board is trying to sell on 
long-time credit or in trade for coffee, or 


what have you. 
The Chinese credit for wheat was eagerly 


SHOWERS 


BY GEORGE H. RALPH 
in Soden’s ‘‘We Moderns”’ 
The April rains come drifting down, 

And cynics greet them with a frown ;— 
But when the rain-drops strike the farms, 
All welcome them with outstretched arms. 


Our lives are full of rain and sun, 
We benefit from either one 

Providing we will let each shower 

Develop a new growth of power. 


So when the skies are overcast, 
Just bear in mind that in the past 
The sun has always broken through,— 
It’s sure to smile again on you. 


embraced by the orientals who could sell 
the grain so obtained and employ the pro- 
ceeds in the purchase of war munitions. In 
other words, the U. S. Farm Board could 
finance the war in China. Pacific Northwest 
exporters were making good sales for cash 
to China until the Farm Board intruded 
with its credit sale. The Chinese were not 
so poverty stricken that they could not 
make heavy purchases since of wheat for 
cash from Australia. 

After nosing about in Germany the presi- 
dent of the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
finds that sales of wheat could be made on 
credit, and Congress being obdurately 
against direct appropriations for the Board, 
it is suggested that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loan $100,- 
000,000 which to buy Board 
wheat. 

The export trade has been built up by 
interior 


Germany 


with Farm 


sales for cash against documents, 
millers abroad getting credit if they need it 
from bankers them 
best, instead of being financed from Amer- 
ica. 

Giving credit to foreigners is not selling 
wheat. The loan is the real consideration, 
the wheat being incidental, and neither 


party to the unmercantile transaction cares 
how established trade practices are dis- 


European who know 


rupted. 
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Wire Your Congressman for Relief 


The gesture made by members of Con- 
gress and President Hoover to reduce our 
Government's expenditures approximately 
hundred million dollars shows that 
neither has any conception of the real needs 
of the nation. Waste, extravagance and 
ineficiency must be stopped if the Govern- 
ment survive. The Shipping Board, 
the Farm Board, the Educational Board, the 
Grain Futures Administration and innumer- 
able other Bureaus, Boards and Commis- 
must be abolished and the waste 
stopped because the people have not funds 
to contribute to their maintenance. 

Federal aid to the states amounting to 
over five hundred million dollars per year 
only stimulates needless extravagance of 
the state governments and should be term- 
inated for all time. Spending over four bil- 
lion dollars annually when a large percent- 
age of our people are being fed by charity 
is so ridiculous that every voter must feel 
like wiring his representative in Congress to 
come home. If the members of Congress 
would take the trouble to investigate the 
real conditions back home they would re- 
peal many of the useless appropriation bills 
and unfair laws now regulating and hob- 
bling business. 


two 
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Duty on Grain to Great Britain 
from a non-Empire Country 


Under the new Import Duties Act of 1932 
discriminating in favor of products produced 
in the British Empire it is possible that 
duties will be collected upon grain of Empire 
origin when handled thru a foreign country, 
unless proper steps are taken upon original 


shipment to have the documents show direct 
movement. 


In reply to an inquiry by the London 
Corn Trade Ass’n the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms and Excise state that “The exemptions 
from duty provided by Sections 4 and 5 of 
the Import Duties Act, 1932, apply only to 
goods shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners to have been consigned from and 
grown, produced or manufactured, in a part 
of the British Empire. 

“Government Grader’s Certificates cannot 
normally be accepted in lieu of the official 
forms of certificate of origin. They may, 
however, be submitted in support of claims 
to exemption from duty in respect of cargoes 
now afloat, for which proper certificates of 
origin are not available.” 

The Commissioners refer the Ass’n to 
Paragraph 13 of Notice No. 27a, as follows: 


“Where Empire goods consigned to Great 
3ritain or Northern Ireland have been trans- 
shipped en route, or have been shipped from 
a foreign port after overland transit from 
the Empire country of origin, the importer 
at the time of making entry will be required 
to produce the through ‘bill of lading or 
railway consignment note from the country 
of production to Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland in support of the certificate of origin. 
Where a thru B/L or consignment is not 
available, the invoice, local B/L or consign- 
ment note from the original point of origin, 
and a certificate of arrival or landing at, and 
exportation from, the port of transshipment 
will be required. Such certificates are to be 
signed by the proper Colonial or Foreign 
Customs Officer at the port of transshipment, 
and in the case of the latter the signature 
must be visaed by the British Consular 
Authority. It is essential to prove that the 
goods were consigned from a part of the 
Empire to Great Britain or Northern Treland, 
and not to a foreign country from which 
they were subsequently re-consigned to 
Great Britain or Northern Treland.” 
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ho fail to find trade information desired should send query for free publica 
Fee penance of your brother dealers is worth consulting. Replies to queries are solicited.] 


Closing Out a Hedge? 


Grain & Feed Journals: If a dealer contracts 
2,000 bus. of wheat from a farmer, sells 2,000 
bus. for May delivery at Kansas City at 4956 
cents, can the dealer when the wheat is de- 
livered to him 10 days later by the farmer, 
and the May future is up to 51% cents, sell 
the 2,000 bus. of cash wheat to the broker 
at an advance of 2 cents to cover the loss of 
2 cents in buying in the future?—J. R. Huff, 
Norwich, Kan. 

Ans.: The sale of the cash wheat is an 
independent transaction and may be made 
at more or at less than the 2 cents advance, 
depending upon whether discounts of cash 
wheat under. the futures have increased oy 
decreased. This is a risk that is assumed 
on all hedging transactions. Usually the 
eash and futures fluctuate closely together, 
so that the difference is negligible. 


Delivery of the wheat by the farmer is not 
the time to close the hedge. The wheat 
may be loaded into a car, shipped to Kansas 
City, and the grain receiver instructed to 
buy in the 2,000 bus. of May delivery on the 
same day that the cash wheat is sold, when- 
ever that may be. Another way to close out 
the transaction is to sell a car of wheat by 
grade “to arrive’ on the call market or on 
a bid, in which case the hedge should also 
be bought in the same day that the sale of 
cash wheat is made, irrespective of dates of 
shipment or arrival. 


Interstate Shipment of Mortgaged 
Grain? 


Grain & Feed Journals: A farmer in Illinois 
who had mortgaged his corn crop to a manu- 
facturer of farm machinery shipped a carload 
of corn to a grain receiver in a terminal 
market, where the shipment was sold to a 
grain elevator company and unloaded. 


Later the attorney of the machinery com- 
pany served notice on the receiver that the 
corn was mortgaged and that the receiver 
would be held for the amount of the mort- 
gage, altho the receiver had no knowledge 
that the grain was mortgaged. The farmer 
has received the balance due after paying his 
draft. Is the receiver liable?—Receiver. 


Ans.: Under the common law innocent pur- 
chasers for value from persons clothed with 
the indicia of title are not liable; but the 
chattel mortgage statutes change this, so 
that after recording of the mortgage they 


can not plead ignorance of the lien. That 
this is true within a state is generally 
known, and there have been a few court 


decisions in cases where mortgaged property 
was removed from the state. Following are 
two such decisions extending such knowl- 
edge to persons outside the state: 


Generally, chattel mortgages, valid where 
executed, will be enforced in sister states to 
which property is removed without mort- 
gagee’s consent; chattel mortgage, properly 
filed in county of mortgagor’s residence, held 
valid against attaching creditor, after re- 
moval of property to another state without 
mortgagee’s consent. (Gen. Code Ohio, Sec. 
8560, 8561). Cunningham v. Donelson. Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of West Virginia. 
158 S. E. Rep. 705. 


A chattel mortgage duly filed so as to 
constitute constructive notice under the law 
of the state where the property is situate 
when the mortgage is filed will furnish like 
constructive notice, even tho the property 
is thereafter removed from the state. The 
chattel mortgage in this case was upon a 
crop growing in Traill County, N. D. When 
the crop was about to be threshed, the mort- 
Bagee made an arrangement with the 
mortgagor to haul the grain to the elevator 
of the garnishee at Shelly, Minn., and store 
it as the mortgagee’s grain. The arrange- 
ment evidenced a taking possession by the 


mortgagee rather than a forfeiture or waiver 
Ole tts” nists: The consent to sale of the 
grain after garnishment did not change the 


status of any party to the suit.—Silver v. 
McDonald (Shelly Blevator, Stock & Lum- 
ber Co. garnishee), Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota, 215 N. W. Rep. 844. 


Authority for Rate Increase? 


Grain & Feed Journals: In July, 1931, the 
Illinois Central Ry. advanced the rate on 
grain 17%, from a rate of 20% to 24 cents 
per cwt. from Cherokee, Iowa, to Chicago 
and Milwaukee. That was at the time all 
railroads were asking for an advance of 15 
per cent over the existing rates. 

The matter of freight advances was before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission during 
1930 and 1931 and such increase was not 
allowed. The rate now is back to 20%. 

By what authority did the I. C. Ry. in- 
crease their rate from 20% to 24 cents during 
that time?—J. J. Mathews, Cherokee, Ia. 


Ans.: The increase was permissible un- 
der the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, raising rates in Iowa and re- 
ducing them elsewhere, in the Western grain 
rate case. , 

The railroads complained and the order of 
the Commission was set aside by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; but the 
Commission has granted no reparation for 
the higher rates that were in effect from 
AUT Ay 9S, to. Neb, 19, £932, and! is) not 
likely to do so. 

Hearings on the same rate case were re- 
opened at Chicago Apr. 20 by Examiners 
Mackley and Hall of the Interstate Commis- 
sion. The Commission was established pri- 
marily for the purpose of terminating all 
discrimination and with the hope of obtain- 
ing equitable rates for all, but it has accom- 
plished little. 


Mortgaged Corn Sold by Farmer? 


Grain & Feed Journals: A farmer comes to 
dealer in fall and asks for cash advance on 
corn to be delivered when entire crop is 
gathered. Market goes down to point where 
farmer does not want to sell and after con- 
siderable time farmer borrows twenty cents 
per bushel from the National Corn Credit 
Corporation, allowing them to seal his cribs 
and hold his corn for security. 


The amount of cash advanced to farmer 
being $150 and the possibility of corn being 
no better price than twenty cents per bushel, 
when he has to sell, what recourse has the 
dealer? The dealer has all the checks en- 
dorsed “advance on corn.” 

Will the dealer be allowed to withhold 
the amount due him when the corn sells, 
regardless of price and allow the Credit Cor- 
poration to handle with the farmer for 
swearing that corn was unencumbered? 

_ Or will dealer be forced to settle with the 
farmer, which in this case will be very hard 
to dor—A. E. Jones, Gowrie, Ia. 

Ans.: A check endorsed ‘advance on corn” 
does not constitute a chattel mortgage, as it 
contains no description of the land on which 
the corn was grown, so that, without a 
chattel mortgage, the dealer has only a con- 
tract, at best, for the future delivery of corn. 
The dealer can bring suit on the contract, or 


he can hold unencumbered corn delivered 
him, until settlement. 


Any holder of a prior recorded mort age 
such as the National Corn Credit Gonnese: 
tion, has a lien on the proceeds of sale, com- 
ing ahead of the claim of the dealer, when 
as Stated in the foregoing, the dealer has no 
recorded mortgage sale contract. 
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bien of Thresherman? 


Grain & Feed Journals: A tenant delivers 
his corn to the elevator in the fall and later 
delivers the landlord’s share. Can the 
thresherman collect from the elevator or 
landlord his fee for shelling the landlord’s. 
share?—Geo. Youle, mgr. San Jose Co- 
operative Co., San Jose, Ill. 


Ans.: To make his lien good for the 9 
months allowed by the Illinois law the 
thresherman must give written notice before 
the grain buyer has settled with the tenant. 
It is immaterial whether the grain was that 
of the landlord or tenant, the lien applies to 
all grain. The Illinois law reads as follows: 


Chap. 82; Sec. 59a: Every person who as 
owner or lessee of any threshing machine, 
clover huller, corn sheller or hay baler, 


threshes grain or seed, hulls clover, shells 
corn, or presses hay or straw at the request 
of the owner, reputed owner, authorized 
agent of the owner or lawful possessor of 
such crops shall have a lien upon such crops, 
beginning at the date of the commencement 
of such threshing, hulling, shelling or bal- 
ing, for the agreed contract price of the job, 
or, in the absence of a contract price, for the 
reasonable value of the service or labor fur- 
nished. Such lien shall run for a period of 
nine months after the completion of such 
services or labor notwithstanding the fact 
that the possession of the crops has been 
surrendered to its owner or lawful possessor, 
provided that such lien shall not be valid 
and enforceable against a purchaser of said 
crops from the owner or lawful possessor 
thereof unless the lienholder shall, previous 
to or at the time of making final settlement 
for such crops by such purchaser, serve upon 
such purchaser a notice in writing of the 
existence of such lien. 


Death of William J. Hynes 


After an illness that prevented other than 
occasional visits to his office during the past 
year William J. Hynes passed away Apr. 21 
in his hotel apartment at Omaha, Neb. 

A native of Pittston, Pa., Mr. Hynes re- 
moved to Hastings, Neb., when a small boy, 
and at the age of 16 entered the employ of 
W. H. Ferguson in the grain business. In 
1905 he removed to Omaha, and was for 
many years associated with Nelson B. Up- 
dike, whose interest in the Hynes Elevator 
Co. Mr. Hynes bought 10 years ago. This 
company operated a line of country stations 
in Nebraska. 

Mr. Hynes organized the Farmers Ter- 
minal Elevator Corporation and erected a 
2,000,000-bu. elevator south of Council 
Bluffs, purchased by the Burlington and 


operated by Mr. Hynes under lease. 
The Grain Exchange was closed for an 
hour on the morning of the funeral services. 
He is survived by his son, William, and 
He was 61 years of age. 


his former wife. 


William J. Hynes, Omaha, Neb., Deceased 
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Legislation at Washington 


Loans of $1,500,000,000 to farmers would be 
made under a bill introduced by Senator 
Wheeler of Montana. The farmer’s great 
eroupte is that he has already borrowed too 
much, 


S. J. Res. 145, by McNary, provides for an 
advance of $200,000,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture to finance sales of wheat and cotton 
abroad. 

H. R. 11366, by Hawley, adds logs, lumber, 
poles, posts and shingles to the agricultural 
commodities covered by the U. S. Warehouse 
Act. County agents and agricultural racke- 
teers should also be included. 


H. R. 11266, by Baldridge, would forbid the 
Farm Board selling wheat for less than 81 
cents per bushel prior to July 1, 1933, after 
which the stock is to be disposed of one- 


twelfth each month. An uncompromising 
autocrat. 
H. R. 10793, by Andresen, provides that 


when farm products are selling below spec- 
ified prices, and imports are materially in- 
creasing, the Sec’y of Agriculture shall in- 
form the President, who shall thereupon 
increase the tariff 100 per cent. 


The Farm Board Apr. 22 announced its 
approval of the proposed appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for financing exports of wheat 
and cotton. This will please European debtors 
who are demanding a cancellation of the 
eleven billion dollars already due the U. S. 


H. R. 11245, by Vinson, reads:. No loan 
shall be made under this Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act to any 
stabilization corporation any of whose of- 
ficers or employees receives compensation, 
including commissions, at a rate in excess of 
$20,000 per annum. 


The Senate Apr. 18 adopted a resolution, 
No. 108, by Senator Capper authorizing an in- 
vestigation by the Sec’y of Agriculture of 
the cost of maintaining the present system 
of future trading in agricultural products, 
and the profits and losses of large and small 
traders, in wheat and cotton, since July 1, 
1929. Why not investigate the Dept. of Agri. 
and learn of the buyers its snoopers drive 
out of the markets for farm products. 

S. 4105, by McNary, reads as follows: That 
the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to regulate foreign 
commerce by prohibiting the admission into 
the United States of certain adulterated grain 
and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, as amended, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding at 


the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 7.. The importation .of screenings, 
sealpings, chaff, or scourings of any grass 


and forage plant seeds is prohibited.’ 


Brief Against Increased Tax on 
, Futures 


Siebel C. Harris, of Chicago, on behalf of 
the Grain Comite on National Affairs, ap- 
peared before a com/’ite of the Senate at 
Washington, Apr. 18, in opposition to the 
increase from one cent to 5 cents per $100 
of.valuation on sales of grain on exchanges, 
for future delivery. Mr. Harris said: 


This committee, representing eleven of the 
leading grain exchanges of the United States 
and the Grain and Feed Dealers’ National 
Ass’n, desires to protest vigorously against 
the proposed increase in the tax on sales of 
produce for future delivery which would in- 
crease the tax from one cent for each hun- 
dred dollar value to five cents for each hun- 
dred dollars. 

Such an increase would constitute a heavy 
and entirely unwarranted burden on the pro- 
ducer at a time when his condition is al- 
ready one of extreme distress. It seems in- 
conceivable that Congress should add such 
a burden to the farmer’s woes in view of the 
fact that Congress has appropriated many 
millions of dollars for the relief of agricul- 
ture and the betterment of the farmer’s 
situation. It is true that the farmer would 
directly pay a tax only on the amount of 
grain which is hedged, but under the present 
machinery of futures markets he would also 
be subjected to an indirect burden because 
of the increased difficulty in hedging. 

The proposed tax would be so heavy that 


“it would greatly hamper the course of trade 


which makes for a liquid market. This would 
inevitably increase the cost of hedging 
which, in turn, would be reflected back to 
producers and consumers alike. Without a 
liquid market the miller, exporter and other 
eash handlers would necessarily find it more 
expensive to insure their trade risks and 
this expense, like all others, would have to 
be absorbed by producer or consumer. To 
the extent that it affected the former, it 
would represent an additional burden on 


co-operative ass’n or: 


farmers and to the extent that it affected 
the latter it would add to the cost of food 
for the humblest citizen. 

We respectfully submit that anything which 
increases the burden on those who are al- 
ready suffering abnormally is not a logical 
method of raising revenue at this time. 

It should also be pointed out that the in- 
tent of the Act is to raise additional revenue. 
It is quite probable that an increase of the 
proportions proposed would have the effect 
of reducing trade to a point where the actual 
tax would be little more, if any, than that 
produced by the present rate. This state- 
ment is based upon the fact that the active 
in and out trade which makes a liquid mar- 
ket possible could not effectively function 
under such a burden. It is, therefore, quite 
probable that the increase would have the 
two-fold effect of hurting producer and con- 
sumer by narrowing the market and destroy- 
ing its liquid character and at the same time 
would fail to produce the desired result of 
increasing tax receipts. 

At the present time the grain market is 
giving an exhibition of strength which is 
lending encouragement to many lines of dis- 
couraged enterprise. Investors have been 
buying grain futures and helping prices at 
a time when increased confidence is one of 
the crying needs in the business situation. 
Any action which would increase the burden 
on investors would be likely to nullify many 
of the beneficial effects now being realized 
from advancing grain prices. The highest 
tax of this kind that ever was imposed upon 
the trade, even as an emergency war meas- 
ure, was two cents per hundred dollars. We 
submit to you that in all fairness the pro- 
posed increase to five times the present rate 
would constitute a crushing and destructive 
burden and would be opposed to the best 
interests of producers and consumers alike. 


Appropriations for the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture have grown from $23,000,000 in 1913 to 
$351,000,000 in 1931, while farm products 
touched new low records in 1931. No wonder 
the Department proposes to build the largest 
office building in the world. 

For the first time in five months the index 
of the general level of farm prices has ad- 
vanced over the preceding month. On March 
15 the index of prices as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics was 61 
per cent of the 1910-14 level, or 1 point above 
the figure for the corresponding date in Feb- 
ruary. 


Goncrete Elevator 


Reinforced 
at Bartlett, Colo. 


50,000-bu, 
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J. L. McCaull Passes Away 


James L. McCaull, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
died Apr. 19 after an illness of three years. 

He was born at Auburn, N. Y., 69 years 
ago, and when a boy went to Garden Grove, 
Ia. Following his graduation trom lowa 
State College at Ames, Ia., he founded the 
McCaull-Webster Elevator Co., at Aber- 
deen, S. D. 

In 1897 he removed to Minneapolis and or- 
ganized the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., to do a 
grain commission business. 

Mr. McCaull was an ardent association 
worker before grain trade organizations were 
so well appreciated. He was active in the 
old Tri-State Grain Dealers Ass’n. He was 
present at the annual meeting of the then 
Grain Dealers National Ass’n at Des Moines, 
where that organization reached the zenith 
of its attendance. He was the most gifted 
and brilliant orator the grain trade has ever 
possessed. A genial gentleman with a dy- 
namic personality. A kindly, considerate, 
generous soul admired and loved by all who 
knew him. 

A clear and forceful thinker, he was espe- 
cially well posted in freight traffic matters 
and the grain shippers of the land are deeply 
indebted to him for having forced the rail- 
roads to recognize the principle in law, that 
grain lost or destroyed in transit must be 
settled for by carrier on the basis of market 
value at destination of shipment.» In the fa- 
mous case of McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. only $221 was involved 
on a shipment of wheat from Three Forks, 
Mont., to Omaha. The railroad was willing 
to pay for the grain on the basis of its mar- 
ket value at point of shipment, but after a 
careful study of the points involved the case 
was carried to the U. S. Supreme Court and 
resulted in a complete victory for the ship- 
per. 

He is survived by a daughter, Carolyn, and 
three sons, John, Robert and Philip, all of 
Minneapolis. 


If we could can about 90% of those poli- 
tical racketeers we have in Washington, 
times might change.—IFred Closner, mer. 
Pine Island Farmers Elvtr. Co., Pine Island, 
Minn. 


Modification of the anti-trast laws of the 
federal government, under discussion at 
Washington, is favored by the financial com- 
munity as an aid to industry that will revive 
business. 


Large Concrete Country Elevator 


Colorado is a name that conjures up 
thoughts of Rocky Ford melons, irrigation 
ditches and sugar beets, but only an im- 
aginary line divides it from the leading wheat 
state, Kansas, and the extreme southeastern 
county is properly within the wheat belt. 

At Bartlett on the new extension of the 
Santa Fe the enterprising L. H. Pettit Grain 
Co., of Hutchinson, Kan., has built a 50,000- 
bu. elevator of concrete. 

The elevator comprises two 16-ft. tanks 
100 ft. high, three intermediate bins and two 
bins over the driveway, 12x12 ft. carried to 
the height of the tanks, all hoppered; shafts 
for manlift and legs, surmounted by a con- 
crete cupola 12x20x24 ft. high. 

The elevator leg has a capacity of 3,500 
bus. per hour, the belt carrying the 11x5™% 
V buckets traveling over a 5-ft. head pulley. 
In the driveway is a steel grate with Ke- 
wanee Truck Lift, under which are the 6x8 
ft. steel pans of the two receiving sinks. 
From the 10-bu. Richardson Automatic Scale 
the grain is shot thru an 8-in. well casing 
to cars. The concrete slab roof surfaced 
with asphalt also is fireproof. The up-to- 
date plant was designed and constructed by 
Chalmers & Borton. 
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Responsibility for Payment of Drafts 

Grain & Feed Journals: If consignees han- 
dling order notify merchandise would specify 
“Prefer drafts thru designated banks” they 
would not become responsible for the funds 
reaching each consignor.—A. S. Lewis, Dal- 
fase, 


Time for a New Deal 


Grain & Feed Journals: Every one “cusses” 
the Farm Board, but it appears our Con- 
gressmen have heard the wail of the office- 
holder rather than the plea of the taxpayer. 
It is time for a new deal from the top to the 
bottom, and I am a rock-ribbed Republican, 
too. But that bunch of politicians does not 
represent the true Republican spirit at all. 
Let us not talk reduction of overhead but 
throw them overboard, and trust that it can 
not be any worse.—O. L. Barr, Bicknell, Ind. 


A Portable Shows a Profit 


Grain & Feed Journals: While you are tell- 
ing your stationary grinder operators that 
the portable is uneconomic the portable op- 
erators are taking business away from them. 
You cannot afford to continue to disregard 
the portable as having a place in the grain 
and feed dealers’ picture. 

True enough, the cheap, small capacity, 
home-made portables are not profitable—and 
they would not be profitable if installed as 
stationary plants. But no one can prove 
that a large capacity, efficient, factory-built 
unit is unprofitable. The stationary opera- 
tor must keep in step with progress, giving 
the farmer what he wants if he doesn’t want 
someone else to do it. 


Huron county, Ohio, is not a large feed- 
ing or dairy county. It is only average. 
So what I am doing can be done in almost 
any farming territory. 


Our mills are out at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and we finish our route each day, even 
if it takes 10 or 12 hours. Our operators 
get a salary and bonus, making extra earn- 
ings out of long hours, so they do not com- 
plain. The grinding outfits are fitted with 
lights so they can be operated late if nec- 
essary. 

My records show a portable will earn a 
nice profit, even under present conditions. 
Out of $490.97 gross income from one ma- 
chine in December the expenses were only 
$63.80 for gasoline, $107.98 salary and bonus 
to the operator, $26.28 rent and garage serv- 
ice, $54 depreciation at $2 per day, a total 
of $252.06, leaving a net profit of $238.91, 

In March just past the total income was 
$518.70, from which deductions were $86 for 
gasoline, $125.20 for salary and bonus of 
operator, $15.12 for rent and garage service, 
$54 for depreciation, making a total of 
$280.32, leaving net profit of $238.38. 

Stationary grinders who own portable mills 
are the only ones who can give the farmers 
complete service, it cannot be done by in- 
dependent operators who have only a grind- 
ing service to offer. If the operator of the 
portable is a live wire he can sell feeds, fer- 
tilizer and various other side lines as he 
works, increasing the business and profits in 
all lines the grinder handles.—E. H. Lamiell, 
Greenwich, O. 


“Business Brokers” Catching Suckers 


Grain Dealers Journal: In calling on mills 
and elevators in Southern Indiana I frequent- 
ly come across various activities of so-called 
“business brokers,” sales agencies, etc. Their 
song always is an appeal to some disheart- 
ened business man that for a small retainer 
fee (varying from $200 to $500) they will 
list his business in their vast service and will 
try to find a buyer. These firms usually are 
interested only in collecting their listing fee 
and make little or no effort to sell any busi- 
ness. 

These firms spring up under various names 
but the idea usually is the same. The past 
year some of these questionable firms have 
been using Omaha, Nebr., as their headquar- 
ters. One firm was investigated by a South- 
ern Indiana miller and the unlimited backing 
was found to consist of a bank balance less 
than $500 and their “years of experience” 
dwindled down to less than a year. This firm 
would make no offer nor acknowledge any 
confirmation of their “salesmen’s offer’ by 
mail, apparently their respect for Uncle Sam 
and his mail service is very high.—Hoosier. 


The Cost of Holding Farm Board 
Wheat 


Grain & eed Journals: It looks to me as 
though the Federal Farm Board is forcing 
American taxpayers to contribute an enor- 
mous sum each year in storage charges alone 
in order to enable it to continue to carry its 
large stocks of wheat in store. For instance, 
one elevator has had all of its bins filled to 
capacity for many months and the Farm 
Board has been called upon for approxi- 
mately $30,000 storage every twenty-five 
days. In other words, the elevator owner 
collects $438,000 storage every year. 

Judging from the condemnation of some 
of the wheat flour turned over to the Red 
Cross at Baltimore, some of the Farm Board 
wheat is not fit for human consumption. So 
the sooner all such grain is destroyed, the 
better will it be for the taxpayers who are 
paying the carrying charges, and also the 
wheat growers whose grain has depreciated 
in market value because of the large stocks 
held in the public show windows by the 
Farm Board. ‘ 

While the Farm Board may be able to re- 
ward its friends by keeping large stocks of 
wheat stored in their elevators, it cannot do 
so without depressing the market for the 
grower’s wheat, so such practice is not only 
unfair to the wheat producer but also unfair 
to all taxpayers who have to foot the bill. 

It would seem much better for all con- 
cerned to give away all of the Farm Board's 
surplus stocks of wheat and thus reduce the 
taxpayers bill for carrying charges and re- 
lieve the wheat market of the depressing in- 
fluence of the Farm Board’s large stocks. 
The only persons to profit from the Farm 
Board’s accumulation of wheat up to the 
present writing are the racketeers who have 
been employed in accumulating the grain and 
the owners of the elevators where it is held 
in store. The producers ‘have suffered more 
than anyone else because they are also tax- 
payers as well as sellers of wheat, the price 
of which has been depressed beyond measure 
by the Farm Board’s holdings.—Omaha. 
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Oronoque Preacher Demands Cancel- 
lation of Chicago Board’s License 


Cc. E. Huff, now in big business as presi- 
dent of the Farmers National Grain Corpo- 
ration, and once a preacher and operator of 
a general store at Oronoque, Kan., has found 
it irksome to be compelled to compete on 
a fair basis with regular dealers, and has 
requested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cancel che license of the Chicago Board of 
Trade as a future trading market. ; 

The Farmers National Grain Corporation 
does enjoy the privilege of trading on the 
Board thru several memberships of individ- 
uals in its employ; but it desires to become a 
member of the Board of Trade Clearing 
House, when the rules forbid corporate mem- 
bership. ‘ ; J 

In the petition, Mr. Huff cites section 5 
of the grain futures act, which declares that 
“all co-operatives are entitled to all privileges 
on contract markets, including the right to 
clear their own trades, regardless of their 
corporate form.” 

Peter B. Carey, pres. of the Board of 
Trade, said: “The section cited may well 
assure farm co-operatives unrestricted trad- 
ing privileges. We contend, however, and 
expect to be able to prove in court that the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation is not 
a co-operative. 

“As I understand the legal definition of 
the term, a co-operative is an organization 
which transacts at least 51 per cent of its 
business with producers. The gross and 
reckless speculation carried on by the Cor- 
poration in past months thru various ex- 
changes and with various professional specu- 
lators of the country seems to me to be 
sufficient evidence that the Corporation is 
not a co-operative.” ’ 

Secretly more than a year ago the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corporation acquired the 
Updike Grain Co., which, under former rules, 
was a member of the Clearing House of the 
Board, and has had the privilege of clearing 
its own trades, which is now imperiled by 
an inquiry by Board of Trade com/ites into 
alleged false representations that led the 
clearing corporation to vote to expel the Up- 
dike Company. A com/’ite of the Board held 
a hearing on this matter for two hours Apr. 
19 and continued the hearing until Apr. 26. 


Farmers Deserting Government 
Set-up 

Repudiation of a contract with the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corporation was voted 
Apr. 18 by the directors of the Farmers 
Union Central Co-operative, Kankakee, IIl., 
it having been discovered that a clause in the 
contract would make it possible for the 
Washington burocrats to take control away 
from the local farmers. 

Horace Dilenbeck, sec’v of the Kankakee 
co-operative, said: 

“To line up the rank and file, the grain 
corporation promised that federal funds 
would be made available to pay every mem- 
ber of the co-operative a rebate of a quarter 
of a cent up to 1 cent on every bushel of 
grain sold under the contract. It looked 
like an attractive bribe until the joker clause 
was discovered. 

“In the beginning our co-operative felt we 
had a right to expect the Farm Board to help 
us carry our load. Instead, the Farm Board 
has been trying to ride the backs of the 
farmers with saddle, spurs and gag bit. Farm 
Board funds have proved a poison to our 
co-operative and are leaving ruin and de- 
struction in their path.” 

Jos. Callahan, chairman of the Kankakee 
company, denies that the co-operative has 
canceled its contract with the Farmers Na- 
tional. Farmers always have and always: 
will resent coercion. 
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Grading of Grain 
By Wm. H. McDonatp, Chicago, Ill. 


Early Laws for Consumer Protection.— 
In ancient and mediaeval days the trade in 
grain in practically all countries was ‘bur- 
dened with very drastic laws and regula- 
tions, the primary purpose of which was to 
protect the consumer first, with respect to 
price, and second, with respect to quality. 
The producer was not in the picture so far 
as the aim of the law was concerned. 

In the United States during the period 
when grain grading was the subject of legis- 
lation by states, the reverse was true in the 
It was primarily the producer the 
law sought to protect. We find in reviewing 
the history which bears upon the Grain 
Standards Act, and what led to its enactment 
through study of Congressional records and 
other documentary evidence, that neither 
producer or consumer, or middleman, was 
the aim of the law but rather that proper 
Federal legislation on the subject would 
benefit the industry as a whole. 


First Grades in 1856.—In 1854 the system 
was adopted in Chicago of buying and sell- 
ing grain by weight instead of by bushel. 
The first standard grades for wheat were estab- 
lished in 1856; the system of inspection of grain 
was instituted in 1857. The minimum weight 
test for the measure of grain was adopted in 
1858, and in 1859 by special charter from the 
Illinois legislature the Chicago Board of 
Trade was given the power to appoint in- 
spectors, weighers, measurers and gaugers 
“whose brands or certificates should be evi- 
dence between the buyers and sellers em- 
ploying them or assenting to their employ- 
ment, as to the quality or quantity of the 
property so inspected, weished or measured.” 

Test Weight per Bushel.—In 1858 the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce established 
standards of grades for wheat, when test 
weight per bushel was made a factor in the 


grade requirements for the first time. This 
system marked a great advance in grain 
grading for this method was very much 


more definite and accurate than any system 
which up to that time had been used. 

A new set of rules for grading grain in 
Chicago was adopted in August, 1859, which 
more clearly defined the different grades 
than did the original set of standards. No. 1 
wheat was to be plump, well cleaned and free 
from other grains, No. 2 to be clean but not 
clean enough for No. 1. These rules ap- 
plied to white, red and spring wheats. Re- 
jected winter and rejected spring were 
classed as unsound and wunmerchantable 
wheat and to weigh not less than 45 pounds 
per measured bushel. 

Corn Grades.—In 1860 new grades were 
established for corn under the names of pure 
white, pure yellow, mixed and rejected. This 
seems to have been the first time that the 
different colors of corn were kept separately. 
It was thought that this would be an induce- 
ment to farmers and dealers to put their 
corn in better condition for marketing than 
heretofore and that better prices would be 
realized by so doing. 

For a matter of ten years or more the sys- 
tem of grain inspection and grading which 
had been used at Chicago and Milwaukee 
was not popular with the eastern markets, 
such as Montreal, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. These eastern markets con- 
tinued to sell grain on its merits by sam- 
ple and much controversy between the west- 
ern and eastern markets obtained. However, 
in the earlier seventies the eastern markets, 
one by one, gradually accepted the system 
of inspection and grading based upon the 
standards and methods used in Chicago. 

Seventy-three Sets of Rules.— As time 
went on and each market fixed its own grade 
requirements it can be readily seen that the 


multiplicity of grades thruout the country 
was the source of much confusion in trad- 
ing. There were at one time in the United 
States= ise separate anda distinct sets ot 
grades and grading rules. The situation be- 
came intolerable to the trade and is one otf 
the chiet contributing factors which led the 
64th Congress of the United States to enact 
the United States Grain Standards Act, un- 
der which we now operate. 


Federal Legislation—lrom the years 1903 
to 1914, inclusive, 22 bills were introduced in 
the United States Congress, each providing 
for some sort of Federal jurisdiction in the 
manner of grades. The first bill introduced 
by Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
provided for out and out Federal inspection 
of grain by the Government, under grades or 
standards to be established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. In 1916 the 64th Congress 
saw bills introduced for Federal supervision 
by Mr. Ruby of Missouri and Mr. Lever of 
South Carolina, the latter bill becoming the 
United States Grain Standards Act in Au- 
gust, 1916. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
for a period of approximately 14 years the 
subject of grain grading was almost con- 
stantly before the United States Congress. 
A study of Congressional records containing 
the hearings held on the numerous bills in- 
troduced shows that in the main the grain 
trade generally recognized the need of cen- 
tralized jurisdiction of grain grading. Nat- 
urally there was a great deal of difference 
among individuals, and even among some of 
the grain trade organizations, as to details 
concerning the kind of grading legislation 
which should be enacted. 


The U. S. Grain Standards Act requires 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue 
licenses to inspectors who have been so des- 
ignated by the regular State organized grain 
inspection departments. All other inspec- 
tors have to pass an examination to deter- 
mine their qualifications. 

The Act also makes provision that inter- 
ested parties may appeal from the licensed 
inspector grade to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture through his Agent, thereby establishing 
the final grade. Undoubtedly the Appeal 
privilege was intended to be used only in 
rare instances where the interpretation of 
factors that enter into the grading of grain 
was involved, the appeal grade conveying in- 
formation to guide the Licensed Inspector 
and the grain trade in their operations. 

The demand for Appeal service has in- 
creased to the extent that Federal Appeal has 
developed into final inspection in many of 
our markets. This service is not prompted 
entirely due to misgrading but rather due to 
the trade finding it satisfactory to make 
their purchases and sales on final grades, 
avoiding disputes as to the quality of the 
grain when it has reached its destination. 

The United States is the greatest producer 
as well as the greatest consumer of grain 
and has developed during the past 80 years 
the most economical system of marketing 
grain that has ever been devised. This could 
not have been obtained without a system 
whereby quality and condition are measured 
by standards so that purchases and sales 
may be made all over the world without 
making a personal examination of the grain. 
The numerical grade conveys the quality that 
will be delivered. 


Wichita, Kan—A World Trade Club is 
being organized here with John Novak, tem- 
porary pres.; Joaquin Angulo, sec’y-treas.; 
Roger S. Hurd, Glen B. Fretzs, G. M. Lowry, 
and D. S. Jackman, directors. Its purpose is 
to further foreign trade. A similar club in 
Kansas City was recently dissolved, until a 
better competitive position develops on ex- 
ports. 


Duties of the Cash Grain Receiver 
By Joun E. Brennan, Chicago, IIL. 


A receiver is the representative of the 
country shipper in the terminal market, and 
as such scrutinizes very carefully all pro- 
posed changes in rules and regulations to 
see that his client is not discriminated 
against. This is contrary to loose state- 
ments by politicians or other ill-informed 
persons to the effect that rules are made only 
in the interest of members of the Exchanges. 


From experience he is a competent judge 
of grain, as it is his duty to see that the 
grain entrusted to him by the country ship- 
per is properly graded. When cars arrive 
in the terminal market and are inspected, 
samples are received by the commission mer- 
chant or receiver, and such cars that are on 
consignment and are to be sold on the mar- 
ket are offered to the various buyers and 
the receiver knows which particular buyers 
would be interested in the particular kind 
and quality of grain he has for sale. 


He is familiar with freight rates so as to 
dispose of his shipper’s grain on a freight 
rate that is most advantageous to him. The 
receiver files claims with the railroad com- 
panies for any losses shippers might sus- 
tain for which the railroad companies are. 
responsible. 


When the grain is disposed of by the 
receiver in the terminal, the car has to be 
switched to the buyer’s mill or elevator, The 
receiver then surrenders the order bill of 
lading to the railroad company, as the title to, 
the property is in the B/L. 

After cars are sold and unloaded, and. 
weights ascertained, account sales are 
promptly rendered to shipper with check at~ 
tached for balance due over and above. 
amount of draft paid by receiver as advance 
on shipment. 


Many farmers who are acquainted with the. 
functions of the future markets, take advan- 
tage of the facilities offered by sales of fu- 
tures. It is very unfortunate that all farmers 
are not familiar with the workings of the 
future markets, so that they could sell futures. 
as a hedge against their holdings of cash. 
grain at harvest time, or when they feel as- 
sured of a crop, and particularly when the 
price is satisfactory to them. 


Some farmers, when feeling friendly to the. 
markets and expecting prices to advance, take 
advantage of the future markets by disposing 
of their cash grain holdings at a time: when 
it is convenient for them to deliver to the 
local country stations and thus save shrink- 
age, deterioration and interest, and, purchase 
a like amount of grain for future delivery in 
the terminal market. This is a common prac~ 
tice with many producers. 


Country grain buyers who have ample 
storage capacity, make a business of filling 
their elevators with grain and selling futures. 
In this way they earn a carrying charge. 
When the cash values are to their liking they 
ship in the cash grain for sale on the open 
market and buy back the futures sold as a 
hedge. 


I think I can state without fear of con- 
tradiction that there is no business in the 
country where the customer secures the ser-~ 
vice that a grain receiver gives his shipper. 


Bank suspensions dropped to a new low 
for 1932 in the week ending Mar. 26. Only 
seven went out of business, while six re- 
sumed. The decrease in closing in the first 
three months of 1932 has been much more 
pronounced than the similar decrease which 
marked the first quarter of 1931. Bank fail- 
ures were fewer in March than in any one 
month for four years, except during August, 
1929. ° 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the move- 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 
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Amarillo, Tex., Apr. 16.—Crop 
are bad here this year.—Kearns 
Seed Co. 

Bicknell, Ind., Apr. 15.—Winter wheat has 
a greatly reduced acreage here this year. 
It looks fine; some was killed by recent 
freeze, but most of it) came out all right,— 
0; Ls Barr Grain Co. 
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Evansville, Ind., Apr. '16—Grain men and ' 


farmers now declare that the growing wheat 
crop in southwestern Indiana was damaged 
little if any by the freezing. weather in 
March. It was believed the crop had been 
damaged as the fields turned yellow, but 
now have changed to a bright green.—W. 
Be. 

‘Ford, Kan., Apr. 12.—Wheat prospects west 
of Dodge City do not look very good, as 
the high winds got most of it. A good deal 
of repair work will be done and quite a lot 
of new machinery put in if crops look at all 
favorable within the next 30 days. It is 
doubtful if Ford County will have a half 
erop.—Ed Sims. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind., Apr. 23.—A wheat crop 
below the average is indicated for Posey 
County, according to A. Clarence Thomas, 
who for many years operated a grain eleva- 
ter at New Harmony. There is plenty of 
wheat on the ground, according to Mr. 
Thomas, but the growth is far below normal 
and the plant is lacking vitality.—W. B. C. 


Indianola, Neb., Apr. 23.—The wheat crop 
in this territory was badly damaged by the 
freeze in March and will not make better 
than a 20% crop. Spring grain is in need 
[oy me 2 OOO Farmers are still planting some 
barley, and oats looks as tho it would be 
too late to make a good crop.—Smith-Reiter 
Grain Co., by Jos. Reiter. 

Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 18.—Average pro- 
tein of 400 cars of wheat inspected by the 
Kansas department in the week ending Apr. 
15 was 11.69% and the 188 cars inspected by 
the Missouri department averaged 11.54%. 
The total, 588 cars, averaged 11.64%, com- 
pared with 11.58% for 430 cars the preceding 
week and 11.89% for the 522 cars a year ago. 


Decatur, Ill, Apr. 23.—Rainfall here this 
week just a trace; deficiency so far in April 
about three inches and for this year over 
five inches. Top soils are quite dry. Grow- 
ing wheat and oats still holding their own. 
With favorable weather farmers will start 
planting corn the last week in April; many 
will wait till May. The soil is in fine shape 
to receive the seed.—H. I. Baldwin & Co. 

Springfield, Ill., Apr. 22.—Winter wheat -re- 
ports indicate a fair to good condition with 
moderate abandonment. Root growth is 
favorable but top growth is rather short. 
Seeding of spring sown grains is completed 
with some northern exceptions, Soil moisture, 
especially in the central and southern areas, 
was sufficient for uniform germination and 
most fields are now greening up. Seed corn 
supply is ample and the preparation of corn 
ground is making good progress.—A. J. Sur- 
ratt, Sr. Agricultural Statistician. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Apr. 20.—Unseasonably 
cold weather prevailed throughout most of 
the week, with frosts or freezing tempera- 
tures on five mornings. Plowing for corn 
proceeded in all parts, with mostly moist 
soil in southern and northeastern areas and 
rain needed in localities elsewhere. Oats 
sowing is proceeding in northern sections, 
and much of the crop is up to fair to good 
stands in the south. Some barley was sown 
during the week. Wheat made slow growth, 
due to the cold weather, but there was very 
little damage from heaving, as the plants 
rooted deeply during the mild winter.—J. H. 
Armington, Senior Meteorologist, U. S. Dept. 
of Ag. 


‘Gilbert Gusler, 


Apr. 10.—Condition of the 
in Wisconsin averaged 
This is two points 


Madison, Wis., 
winter wheat crop 
84g of normal on Apr. 1. 
below the ten-year average but it is four 
points above the condition a year ago. Rye 
of which Wisconsin in late years generally 
has had about 200,000 acres is in fairly good 
condition with a figure of 87% of normal as 
compared to 84 last year and a ten-year 
average of 88.—Federal-State Crop Report- 
ing Service. 


Chicago; Ill., Apr. 18.—A mid-April survey 
indicates moderate deterioration in hard win- 
ter wheat prospects compared with the offi- 
cial forecast for April, with. the “outcome 
highly dependent on gcod rains at an early 
date, Total domestic production may not 
be much in.excess of ordinary home con- 
sumption and thus. pave the way to cutting 
the burdénsome carryover down toward 
normal. \Present symptoms indicate that 
world production may be reduced 4 to 5%.— 
statistician Millers National 
Federation. 


Texas, Apr. 15.—General crop soil and 
weather conditions over the state are good. 
The long rainy season during January and 
February provided ample subsoil moisture, 
but in the Panhandle and western Texas 
high winds have dried out the top soil so 
that rain is needed to soften it as the ground 
has become hard and caked. Corn and oats 
in the eastern sections were so delayed by 
rains during January and February and set 
back by the cold early in March that they 
will be considerably later than normal.—aA. 
Mackenzie, vice-pres. and freight traffic mgr. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 


Kansas, Apr. i5.—Planting of spring crops 
and general field work is well advanced. In 
north-central and northeastern counties 
progress is less rapid due to the wet condi- 
tion of soil following the snow of Mar. 21. 
In the southeast seeding and reseeding of 
oats was accomplished rapidly and_ soil 
worked well; planting of oats and barley is 
about completed in this area, also on well 
drained land in other sections. Some corn 
planting has been done in southern areas. 
More rain is needed in the western third of 
the state. While rainfall is usually received 
in larger amounts in April and May than in 
the month immediately preceding, it begins 
to appear doubtful if spring rains will arrive 
in time to start late sown crops sufficiently 
early to bring a satisfactory harvest.—A. 
Mackenzie, vice-pres. and freight traffic mgr. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 22.—Today’s tele- 
graphic reports indicate that northeastern 
Montana and northwestern North Dakota 
have received good rains. THis ise tue 
drought area and moisture means .every- 
thing to farmers in that district who have 
been unwilling to plant because of dry con- 
ditions. Later news indicates general rains 
in North Dakota. “Early seeding reports 
from the soutzern section of the flax grow- 
ing area indicate decreases in flaxseed plant- 
ing. 4s -compared with last year.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 

Lafayette, Ind., Apr. 23.—The apparent 
lack of any concerted effort towards the 
disposal of corn stalks, stubble and debris 
in which corn borers winter, together with 
the excellent conditions for overwintering, 


has made very favorable conditions for borer .- 


inerease in 1932. If these conditions are ac- 
companied by normal or average weather 
conditions during June and July, Indiana 
promises to have the greatest increase in 
the number of borers present in the state 
and the heaviest borer infestation and popu- 
lation that has occurred since the insect was 
first found here in 1926.—J. J. Davis, head 
of dept. of Entomology of Purdue University 
Ag. Exp. Sta. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 20.—As the result 
of generally favorable weather conditions in 
the Northwest the past week, farming opera- 
tions have progressed and considerable seed- 
ing has been accomplished. In southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota wheat seeding 
is nearing completion, considerable coarse 
grain has been sown, and there has been 
some preparation of the soil for corn -plant- 
ing. Farther north spring work has been 
somewhat retarded by cold weather, and in 
some localities, notably the Red River Val- 


ley, by excessive moisture. However, some 
seeding is under way, and with warmer 
weather rapid progress will doubtless be 


made. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that there will be a decrease in wheat acre- 
age with a corresponding increase in the 
acreage sown to feed grains as the combined 
result of the late spring, the exhaustion of 
normal farm reserves of animal feeds due 
to the drouth and some delay in the comple- 
tion of seed loans. Fall sown rye seems to 
have come through the winter fairly well. 
More growing weather, will be needed before 
the condition of winter wheat can be ac- 
curately determined. As there is sufficient 
moisture to germinate the seed, the outlook 


in the Northwest up to this time is favor- 


able-—The Van Dusen Harrington Co., 


T. P. Heffelfinger. 
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Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for July delivery at fol- 
lowing markets for the past two weeks, have been as follows in cents per bushel: — 


Wheat 
Apr Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr, Apr Apr. Apr. Apr A 
13 14 15 16 18 19 20 2H seer eg Snir eS : 
Chicago atic c 62% 63% 63 61% 603%4 61% $934 60 59 
* Winnipeg tata 59% 60% 5934 58% 58% 59% 3804 con 57% ee aye O79 
Liverpool ......-:. 61% 61% 61 61% 61% 6034 607% 60 60% 59% 5934 595% 
Kansas City miatrhe eve 55 56% 55% 54% 53% 53% 52% 53% 52% 5158 5256 53% 
Minneapolis. ae 66 68 6694 6634 64% 6534 64% 6434 «6354 + 62%_-—«334 SANK 
i Sea 52 ifs 2 4 59% 5936@ 58% 58% 57% 573 57 y 
Ortiahar Wetter tus 555% 56 55 53% 52% 53% 517% 52% 52% i eta 
St. Vous: naneswcans 60! 61% 61 593 5834 5914 38 ; Prt ae +4) Ce 
Milwaukee ......... 6a 68 Od: wea 39% 6055 son 3834 $056 am 
Corn 
Ghicdgolenac«.sanes ss. 37 54 38 37% 3 g , 
Kansas City ....... 3614, 37 36% 3634 380 se #4) 3474 att te site rr 
Omahs Saracen 315 32% 32 3156 31 31% 3154 31% 31% aha! se 35 
St. Louis ....-..... 36% 36% 36% 36 36 35 34% 3454 34K 34 Cd*s 
ilwaukee ......... 3734 38 7% 37h 36% 36YK_—siSCC3SMHCOCOBSHK_COC«CSKC(COé«‘i(C;*: 
Oats 
CHGi eG Bravia retas 24% 24% 244 243 ‘ 
Winnipeg Lew eines 3254 tes 485; a He rhe ae cits ao cet oe pte 
Minneapolis) 351) «90 . 24% 24% 24% 24 : 24st Oat be He ie Se gee res 
Milwaukee ......... 243% 24% 24% 244% 24% 243% 23% pe: - aoe a sha 
G = 
CHICAE Oma ntes ee cuenn 4834 48; : 7 
Minneapolis ...... re 44g nits 4403 yy ane $e piss: " ave 8% 437 i: 
Minneapo 445 4 444 43%, 43° 439 427% 4056 41-3934 30° «43894 
Duluth s.jvusccllie. 460 4604 48h 48 gush gate gh a Ate Gru NS eee 
4 4 4444 444% 44% 434% 4234 4134 4056 = 4034 
- ’ Barley 
innéapolis’ ....... ‘ 39% 393% 3834 38 Y A 
Winnipeg Oreiea eer ete pias 41y% ; rl 38% ete, 377% hg: 36% 37 3 ? 
1% 42% 41% 41% 4246 423 424, 41m «419% 138 ie Pa 


2 ; 
Deduction made on wheat only for depreciated currency, 
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Bicknell, Ind., Apr. 15.—Lots of corn back 
in country, not a great deal of stock. to feed 
it to. Most of the corn is held in strong 
hands and will not move for a time, with 
existing prices.—O. L. Barr Grain Co. 


San Francisco, Cal.—March ‘receipts of 
grain were: Wheat 9,389 tons, barley 7,094, 
oats 645, corn 886, bran 50, beans 55,429 
sacks, foreign beans 4,204 sacks, hay 864 
tons, against wheat 5,696 tons, barley 15,242, 
oats 798, corn 1,283, bran 3802, beans 32,925 
sacks, foreign beans 18,952 sacks, hay 2,232 
tons, in March, 1931.—James J. Sullivan, 
chief inspector. 


St. Louis, Mo.—March receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 1,436,400 bus., corn 739,200, 
oats 296,800, rye 1,300, barley 97,600, kafir 
66,000, hay 2,316 tons, against wheat 2,809,800 
bus., corn 2,052,200, oats 2,226,400, rye 6,500, 
barley 236,800, kafir 81,669, hay 5,856 tons in 
March, 19381. Shipments during the same 
period were: Wheat 1,657,650 bus., corn 191,- 
834, oats 399,100, rye 1,300, barley 11,200, 
kafir 9,600, hay 1,644 tons, against wheat 
1,899,800 bus, corn 1,442,069, cats 2,102,200, 
rye 2,600, barley 70,400, kafir 14,400, hay 
3,360 tons in March, 1951.—C. B. Rader, sec’y 
Merchants Hxchange. 


Evansville, Ind. Apr. 23.—Many of the 
farmers in southern Indiana, southern Jlli- 
nois and western and northern Kentucky 
continue to hold their wheat because of the 
present prices being offered, altho in some 
eases they have sold some of the grain in 
order to get money with which to pay their 
spring installment of taxes. Farmers also 
are holding last year’s corn crop because of 
the prices offered.—W. B. C. 


Decatur, Ill. Apr. 23.—Corn owners are 
very slow sellers, in fact not enough is 
offered from day to day to fill the current 
milling demand. One is impressed in driv- 
ing through the country by the number of 
filled corn cribs. Some farmers will sell a 
portion of their corn the coming week to 
provide for taxes due May 1 and other spring 
expenses, but it now looks like there is a 
little more money available in the banks 
now than a month ago and that selling of 
corn to pay taxes will not be forced as much 
as feared a short time ago; also, a recent 
Illinois law requires only one-half of taxes 
to be paid May 1.—H. I. Baldwin & Co. 


The three pools of Western Canada on 
Apr. 11 announced an interim payment of 10 
cents per bushel on the 1931 crop, the initial 
payment on which was only 35 cents basis 
No. 1 northern at Ft. William, Ont. As the 
freight sometimes is as much as 25 cents 
there is little left for the grower; the pro- 
moters got the gravy first. 


Board and Buro Drifting Apart 


At a secret session of 18 officers of state 
farm buros at Chicago, Apr. 19, the policies 
of the Federal Farm Board were sharply 
criticised. } 

The American Farm Buro Federation 
wants the equalization fee, and unless the 
Farm Board will work for the enactment of 
laws providing for the fee it is said the Buro 
will no longer support the Board politically, 
altho the Illinois Agricultural Ass’n, which 
is the largest state unit in the Federation, 
has been recognized by the appointment of 
Mr. Thompson as a member of the Farm 
Board. 

The indorsement of the Farm Board has 
been harmful to the Federation, many farm- 
ers dropping their memberships in the Fed- 
eration because disgusted with the results 
of Farm Board operations in the markets. 
Membership in the Federation is said to have 
dwindled from a million to a few hundred 
thousand. 


Wheat Stocks in Interior Mills and 
Elevators 


Washington, D. C., Apr. 22.—Stocks of 
wheat in interior mills and elevators on Apr. 
1 are estimated by the Crop Reporting Board 
to have been 70,091,000 bus., against 71,623,- 
000 bus. a year ago. The estimate is based 
largely on reports from about 3,000 smaller 
interior mills and elevators, repesenting 
roughly a fifth of the elevator capacity in 
wheat prdoucing and country milling regions. 

Stocks on Apr. 1, 1932, are 4,518,000 bus. 
less than on Mar. 1, 1932. The reduction of 
stocks during the same period last year 
amounted to 11,582,000 bus. 


_ Farmers to Grow Wheat by Allot- 
ment? . 
In a conference at Chicago Apr. 19 of 


farm economists (?) with M. L. Wilson of 
the Montana Agricultural College as chair- 


man, it was decided to introduce a bill in- 


Congress to provide for limitation of the 
amount of wheat to be grown by the in- 
dividual farmer. 

Permits would be issued for the produc- 
tion of only 475,000,000 bus. for domestic 
consumption, and consumers of wheat would 
be required to buy certificates at 42 cents 
per bushel, giving them the right to buy 
wheat of farmers surrendering the certifi- 
cates. 

Who would pay the salaries of the small 
army of burocrats that would be needed to 
police the farmers and the wheat buyers? 
Why restrict the application to wheat when 
corn, rye, barley, milk, wool and cotton are 
equally deserving of subsidy at the expense 
of the consumer? Who let this herd of radi- 
cals out of the pen? 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as they 
afford live, progressive grain dealers a chance to meet 
other fellows from the field of daily strife and to be 
convinced that the much maligned horns are truly 


mythical. You can not afford to pass up these oppor- 
tunities. 
Apr. 27-28. Illinois Community Feed & 


Grinders Ass’n, Peoria, III. 


May 10-11. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Danville, Ill. 
May 13-14. Panhandle Grain Dealers 


Ass’n, at Amarillo, Tex. ; 

May 16-17. Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

May 17-18. Western Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass'n, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, Ia. 

May 19-20. Kansas Grain Dealers Ass’n at 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, Kan. 

May 24-25. Grain Dealers Ass’n of Okla- 
homa, Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. 

May 3l-June 1. Pacific States Seedsmens 
Ass’n, San Francisco, Cal. 

June 2-4. American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass'n, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
iiekemiind. 

June 16-18. 
at Atlanta, Ga. 

June 20. Farm & Grass Seed Group, A. S. 
T. A., Chicago, Ill. 

June 20-21. Central Retail Feed Ass'n, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 21-23. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 

June 28-29. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Argonne Hotel, Lima, O. 

July 5-6. National Hay Ass’n, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

Sept. 14-15-16. Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Americus Hotel, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Sept. 19-21. Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, Ind. 


Southern Seedsmens Ass’n 
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New Storage Annex to K. C. S. 
Elevator 


The K. C. S. elevator owned by the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Co. is located in 
the east bottoms industrial district of Kansas 
City, Mo. The elevator consists of a wood, 
iron clad workhouse containing 144 cribbed 
bins with a storage capacity of 250,000 bus. 


Adjacent to the wood workhouse on the 
north is the original storage annex consisting 
of eight brick storage bins 40 ft. in diameter 
by 70 ft. deep, having a total storage capac- 
ity of 525,000 bus. 


To the north of the brick storage annex,, 
is a concrete storage annex built in 1927. 
This’ concrete storage annex contains 25 
ene and has a storage capacity of 450,000 
us. 


The new concrete storage annex is to the 
east of the concrete storage built in 1927. 
This location was selected for the new stor- 
age after a thorough study of the present 
elevator and of the adjacent railroad switch- 
tracks and grounds as being the most suit- 
able location from the standpoint of future 
enlargement of the elevator. 


Grain is handled to and from the new stor- 
age annex on cross belts from the 1927 stor- 
age unit. However, when future storage 
units are added a modern workhouse will be 
built in line with the new storage unit, and 
arrangements have already been made for 
proper belt centers and other matters so that 
the new storage unit will become a con- 
venient part of the enlarged elevator. 


The 1931 unit consists of 20 circular bins 
18’ 6” in diameter by 100’ deep up to the 
cross gallery floor, and 12 interstice bins, 
making a total of 32 bins in the new unit 
with a storage capacity of 500,000 bus. The 
cross belt galleries at the top of the new 
storage serves at the present time for bring- 
ing grain into the new storage unit. Later. ' 
the direction of these belts will be reversed 
and they will be used to convey grain from 
the new storage unit back to the old one. 
Actually, the new bins are 110’ 0” deep and 
when the elevator is enlarged and new belts 
brought out from a new concrete workhouse, 


the unit will have a storage capacity of 
550,000 bus. 


The elevator occupies a space 97’ 6” by 
78’ 6” and is situated 23’ 0” from the 1927 
storage unit. It is supported on a wood pile 
foundation containing 1100, thirty foot, wood 
piles. The deep basement is provided with 
ample windows for light and ventilation on 
all four sides. The bin bottoms are sup- 
ported on concrete columns, there being no 
cross walls of any kind, so that the basement 
is open to light and ventilation in all di- 
rections. 


Above the new bins are two 30” rubber 
belt conveyors bringing grain out to the new 
storage unit. Each is driven by a 20 hp. 
1200 r.p.m. motor. These belts are arranged 
to receive grain from either one of two dis- 
tributing belts that run out from the work- 
house to the 1927 annex. 


In the basement two 30-inch cross belts 
run back into the 1927 storage unit. These 
are driven by 15 h.p., 1200 r.p.m. motors. 
On all belt conveyors, the drive from the 
motors to the head pulley shaft consist of 
silent chain drives in dust and oil tight 
steel casings. All motors are G. E. squirrel 
cage induction motors. 


The new storage unit was designed and 
the construction supervised by Horner & 
Wyatt, under the direction of Mr. A. N. 
Reece, Chief Engineer of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. The K. C. S. elevator is 
operated by the Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 


See illustration on outside front cover. 
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Elevator Superintendents Hold 
Many Helpful Discussions 


The steady growth of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents of North America 
has attracted much favorable comment, so 
the gratifying attendance at its fourth con- 
vention, March 28-30, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, was to be expected. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
General Superintendent of the Texas City 
(Texas) Terminal Ry. Elevator, called the 
first business session to order in the luxurious 
“House on the Roof.” 


FRANK J. DELANY, owner-operator of 
the Midwest Elevator, Chicago, cordially 
welcomed the convention to the windy vil- 
lage_on behalf of the populace, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the elevator owners and 
operators, and Chicago-area Superintendents. 


The success of an elevator operator's busi- 
ness, he said, is dependent upon the Super- 
intendent, for in reality the commercial in- 
tegrity of every grain elevator operator vir- 
tually rests in the hollow of the Superin- 
tendent’s hand. The standing of any grain 
firm must obviously be conserved and there 
is no one in a better position to do this and 
to help build good will than the Superin- 
tendent. 

In addition to knowing all there is to 
learn about grain, a Superintendent must 
also have the quality of being able to 
clearly impart instructions to his men, for 
he’s hired for his brains and not his mus- 
ele. I once had a Superintendent who would 
do everything personally rather than to 
take the time trying to make himself clearly 
understood in instructing his men. Obvi- 
ously this lack of ability to handle men 
proved most costly. 

Most important of all is absolute integ- 
rity in the Superintendent’s relationship to 
the “boss.” He must have the intestinal for- 
titude to say, “I made a mistake.” 

The Superintendent in the smaller market 
must be more resourceful than those in the 
larger markets, for in a larger terminal a 
business can be conducted in one grain as 
compared with half a dozen grains at inte- 
rior points. The more advanced a Superin- 
tendent’s knowledge is of grain, the more 
valuable he can make himself to his em- 
ployer. 

{ know and you know that the purpose of 
gathering here is not to disclose some worth- 


while “wrinkle” from your “bag-of-tricks.” 
You’re not expected to give away your 
secrets. On the other hand there are thou- 


sands of much more vital matters that can 
be freely discussed with greater proportion- 
ate benefits accruing. Go to it! Give and 
take, and learn a lot! We operators are 
with you! 

On behalf of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the grain trade in general, I welcome 
you and hope you all leave wealthier in 
wisdom and wiser in practical knowledge. 


OSCAR W. OLSEN, General Superin- 
tendent of the Peavey Duluth Terminal Ele- 
vator, Duluth, Minn., Vice President of the 
Society in charge of Safety Practices, ably 
responded to the splendid address of wel- 
come. He cited how much more business- 
like an elevator is operated today than in 
years gone by and touched lightly upon the 
splendid safety campaigns the Duluth and 
Superior elevators have inaugurated for the 
rest of the large elevators. 


We appreciate the kindly attitude of the- 


If the world were filled 
with men of understanding and foresight 
like Mr. Delaney I am certain all would 
make greater strides forward. 

CHARLES S. CLARK, Chicago, co- 
founder of the organization with the late Mr. 
C, E. Wood of Baltimore, Md., and Mr. E. 
H. Karp of Chicago, spoke on ‘“Moderniza- 
tion Increases Profits,—Reduces Costs.” 

“The cost of operation of a run down ele- 
vator is an unknown quantity; few operators 
and Superintendents seem aware of the sav- 
ings possible through ‘modernization.’ To- 
day we are awakening on an era of speed, 
efhciency and economy, of larger box cars 
and of faster freight trains, of elevators full 


owners-operators. 


to the limit and of plants operating at capac- 
ity, of car dumpers unloading 10 cars per 
hour rather than the old method of using 
hand power to unload one an hour. 
DUS FD xe IROSTON Sm rena atkeby 
COMMITTEE REPORT 

L. N. COTE, Milwaukee, Wisc., Superin- 
tendent of the Cargill Grain Co.’s Elevator, 
reported on the activities of the Terminal 
Elevator Division of the Dust Explosions 
Hazards Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Ass’n for Mr. Frank L. Neilson, 
Vice President of the Society and Delegate 
on the above Committee. 

Demonstrations showing how dust explo- 
sion pressures may be released without dam- 
aging the buildings in which they occur were 
conducted before the members of this com- 
mittee at Arlington Farm, Va., by Dr. David 
J. Price, of U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who is chairman of this branch of the N. F. 
P. A. work. 

In the tests there were explosions of grain 
elevator dust, starch dust, aluminum powder 
dust, cork dust, and wood flour dust. 

The explosions were staged in a model 
“dust explosion house.” The “house” con- 


sisted of a room, a gallery, and a tower, to 
meet the various conditions to be found in 


the industries involved. The total volume 
of the three parts of the model was 333 
cubic feet. The demonstrators caused ex- 


plosions in the room, the gallery, the tower, 
and sometimes in all parts of the structure 
at once. These dust explosions were pro- 
duced by blowing the dust of the material 
to be tested on to a heated electric coil. 


The “dust explosion house’ was protected 
from destruction by several swinging iron 
vent doors of various sizes, and also by 
glass windows, to permit the force of the 
explosion to escape without blowing up the 
building. 

These experiments were for the purpose of 
determining the proper proportion of vent- 
ing area necessary in relation to volume for 
the protection of the various industries sub- 
Ject to the dust explosion hazard. The glass 
windows could be blown out or protected as 
desired by controlling the size of the vents. 
This experimental work also permitted 
studies of dust explosions considerably above 
the laboratory scale. : 

Vents on the ‘‘dust house” consisted of 
hinged doors and pivoted sash. The doors 
ranged in size from 0.1 sq. ft. to 1.55 sq. ft. 
and the sash contained approximately 7 sq. 
ft. of eiags, 

The gallery had eight roof vents, each 1 
sq. ft. in area covered by hinged doors. There 
were also eight fixed glass windows with an 
area Of 1.38 sq. ft. each. The opening into 
the tower was the full size of the gallery. 

The Tower contained one swinging sash 
about 7 sq. ft. in area, three swinging doors, 
each 1.55 sq. ft. in area, and four fixed glass 
windows with an area of 1.7 sq. ft. each. 

Some unexpected breaking of glass might 
have occurred in tests designed to show the 
possibility of preventing such damage 
through the use of hinged vents due to the 
flaws or strains set up in the glass by suc- 


cessive heating and cooling and would not 
indicate a lack of sufficient venting area to 
prevent such breakage under ordinary con- 
ditions, [In each case the only source of 
ignition was inside the “dust house.’ | 

Test 1 explosion of grain elevator aust in 


Koom, Gallery and Tower, showed the pos- 
sibility of venting an explosion without dam- 
age to structure or equipment. 

Test 2 explosion of starch dust in Room 

alone showed the possibility of releasing ex- 
plosion pressures without breaking glass in 
a structure of this kind by providing swing- 
ing vents in the ratio of 1 sq. ft. to 80 cu. ft. 
of volume. 
_ Test 8 explosion of grain elevator dust in 
Room, Gallery and Tower, similar to Test 1, 
showed the reduction in pressure when the 
explosion is properly vented close to the 
source of ignition. 

Test 4 explosion of starch 
alone, similar to Test 2, showed the pressure 
built up by an explosion which must vent 
itself through fixed glass. 

Test 5 explosion of starch dust in the 
Room and a dust cloud in the Tower showed 
that with proper venting at the source of 


dust in Room 
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ignition and a well vented Gallery propaga- 
tion of flame from the Room to the Tower 
can be prevented. ; 

Test 6 was the same as Test 5, only with- 
out proper venting at the source of ignition 
to show propagation from the Room to the 
Tower. ; 

Test 7 explosion of grain dust in Room 
alone with manometers in place showed that 
pressures in excess of 150 pounds per square 
foot may be produced without breaking fixed 
glass windows. ; 

The business meeting of the Dust Explosion 
Hazards Committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Ass’n was held at the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D, GC!) prior: to the “tests.” ihe Committee 
stood in silent tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Cc. E. Wood and Mr. P. J. Colon, members of 
the committee who had died since the last 
meeting. Mr. Wood’s place on the Committee 
was officially taken at this time by Mr. Frank 
L. Neilson, representing the Society of Grain 
levator Superintendents of North America. 

The Chairman of the-Flour and Feed Mills 
subcommittee gave no report, however, it is 
learned that there is a new revised code now 
up for consideration. Chairman Price an- 
nounced the appointment of Messrs. Alger 
and Donnan on this subcommittee. 

Insect Control in the Grain Elevator Regu- 
lations adopted at the last meeting of the 
Committee were turned over to the juris- 
diction of the newly organized Fumigation 
Hazards Committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Ass’n of which Committee Mr. Eu- 
gene Arms, Manager of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, is the Chairman. : 


The next convention of the National Fire 
Protection Ass’n is to be held at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., during the week 
commencing May 8. All Superintendents 
were urged to attend. 


PRESIDENT BENSON and others fol- 
lowed with actual experiences and observa- 
tions on grain elevator dust explosions. 

The session then adjourned for luncheon. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


PRESIDENT BENSON called the after- 
noon session to order following the adjourn- 
ment of several committee meetings. 


PREVENTING DUST EXPLOSIONS 


C. J. ALGER, Chicago, active in dust ex- 
plosion prevention work in the Manufactur- 
ing Department of the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., opened the afternoon program with 
a splendid presentation of the subject. 


Dr. Price informs me that there were 17 
grain elevator dust explosions last year 
which took 14 lives, and one in Kansas City 
on Feb. 18 of this vear in which 10 were in- 
jured and one killed. In only a few cases 
Were the property loss figures available, 
which totaled $541,000. (It is to be presumed 
ie the total was well in excess of $2,500,- 
000.) 


Our inviolate rule is “STOP MAKING 
DUST!" Therein, we believe, lies the secret 
of preventing dust explosions. And as a con- 
sequence of this belief we have done much 
experimenting along dust collection lines 
and have learned a great deal. 

To reduce the amount of cleaning under 
the corn conveyor belts, under the corn 
tanks, for instance, we installed a roller type 
of brush and a hopper (as shown by a 
sketch presented). The roller brush sweeps 
off the dust and chaff that clings to the belts 
into the hopper and then into a bag. With- 
out the brush the dust and chaff would cling 
to the belts and be carried back under them 
and would have to be swept up. (A station- 
ary brush was tried out, but it was not suc- 
cessful.) 

Housekeeping! That's a mighty important 
word. And it’s just as important a duty 
around the elevator. Delegate someone to 
do it and make them responsible for getting 
it done daily. Then hold them to their duty 
firmly, for there are plenty of places where a 
spark can originate. 

This brings up the thought that all points 
where sparks can start should be protected, 
switches should be oil-immersed, ete. (Mr. 
Alger then related a number of discomfort- 
ing experiences to bear out his statements.) 


Be on your toes all of the time and bear in 
mind that a combination of two or more 
favorable conditions invariably brings disas- 
trous results. 


All electrical wiring should be in conduits, 
and electric lights in vapor-proof globes, the 
cleaners protected by screens, windows wired 
to keep out locomotive sparks, belts grounded 
against static electricity, and a consciousness 
built up against smoking at regular safety 
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meetings designed to secure co-operation of 
each employee. 

The graphite should be carefully watched 
to prevent bearihgs from heating. Com- 
pressed air might well be applied to coils on 
motors during the shut-down period, follow- 
ing which the house should be thoroughly 
cleaned up. All acetylene work should be 
done during a shut-down period, and only 
following a thoro cleaning after which all 
dust suspended in the air has been given an 
opportunity to be carried out the windows 
by complete ventilation. If acetylene work 
must be carried on while the plant is in 
operation then all dust should be dampened. 
That brings up the thought of how vitally 
important it is to impart the full significance 
of the sweeper’s job to him. 


We have a traveling mechanic who does 
nothing but travel around from plant to 
plant investigating completely and carefully. 
He recently told me of finding some shot 
gun shells that had gone all through the 
plant and were screened out in the cleaner. 
The shells had been struck just about every 
place except the firing point. Think what 
might have happened. 


Protecting one’s properties against dust 
explosions is expensive, but its worth while. 
Our sweeping and cleaning cost us $102,000 in 
1929, but now we have cut that figure to 
$65,000 through the installation of proper 
dust collecting facilities. We collect 35 tons 
of starch dust a day at Argo. 

A dust collecting system is vital, and we 
have found we could make it pay us 5% on 
our investment therein. 

Time-loss accidents. In 1919 we had 406 
that cost the company $50,000. In 1929 we 
had 73 that cost the company $29,196.63. 
From our own experience you can readily 
judge that safety can be made to show the 
owners a handsome profit and, most impor- 
tant of all save lives. 


Rts CLRONTC4RELE ORY: OF 
DUST EXPLOSIONS 


H. W. FEEMSTER, Baltimore, Md., 
Superintendent of the Western Maryland 
Ry. Elevator, prepared the following, which 
was presented by Phil A. Grotevant, Super- 
intendent, K. C. S. Elevator, Port Arthur, 
Texas: 

My theory is that there is a possible con- 
nection between the many disastrous dust 
explosions and the complicated electrification 
of the modern elevator. 

Looking back some years to the days when 
I started my elevator service, the plants were 
all of wood construction, operated by steam 


engines, and lighted by coal oil lamps and 
lanterns of the hay-burner type. On dark 
days or for night work the weighers, 
spouters, shovelers,—in fact men in every 


part of the elevator carried these hay-burner 
type open-flame lanterns around with them 
for light,—even took them down into a dusty 
and empty bins when cleaning out. And, so 
far as I can recall, we never heard of a dust 
explosion. So, consequently, we had no fear 
of them. And I wish to add right here that 
through the lack of ventilation and other 
causes the elevators, then were far dustier 
and dirtier than they are today. 

But during the last fifteen years, with the 
“modern concrete, tile or steel construction 
all-electried elevators, the loss of life, in- 
jury and property damage has been simply 
terrific. 

My thought is that the modern elevator of 
reinforced concrete construction, all electri- 
fied with its conduits filled with high-voltage 
wires running all over the building, added 
to the steel reinforcing in the concrete, 
makes the whole plant grounded together 
in one solid unit. 

With these facts im mind, I believe there 
is some force from the high tension wires 
being thrown into the air within the eleva- 
tor which, in some way, charges the floating 
dust or the dust that is allowed to acecumu- 
late in the plant, so that when all the known 
factors and conditions are ripe for an ex- 
plosion, this unknown force makes it pos- 
sible for the most minute spark to set the 
explosion—demon 1oose. 

Our method otf warning when we start our 
conveyor belts. When any one is working 
on a belt there is always a “MAN WORK- 
ING” sign hung on the starter. If the belt 
is “O.K.” for service and it is not in motion, 
before it IS thrown in, the man first applies 
enough current to the motor to move the belt 
about six to eight inches so if there is any- 
one on or near the belt he will know the 
belt is going into service and get into the 
clear. jt ba; 

SEC’YY D. M. CLARK, Chicago, read a 
report reflecting the activity of the Atlantic 
Seaboard District Group, under the guid- 


ance of Vice-President Feemster. 


Mr. Feemster called a meeting which was 
attended by about 400 men, who seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy the lectures and the mov- 
ing pictures by Dr. David J. Price of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This was a joint meeting 
with the Safety Engineers and the Baltimore 
Engineer's Club. Dr. Price spoke on “Dust 
Explosions and Hazards.” 

Mr. Feemster told them that this line of 
work was what the Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents stood for, along with an 
aim to promote everything that would make 
for greater efficiency and safer operation of 
elevators. 


DUST AND AIR MIXTURES DETER- 
MINE BLAST 


C. W. GUSTAFSON, Chicago,, Engineer 
of the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, com- 
pared the conditions necessary for a dust 
explosion with the carburetor of an auto- 
mobile. 

“Unless the correct mixture of gasoline 
and air are present,” he pointed out, “an ex- 
plosion does not occur. And the same is 
true with a grain dust explosion, 1. e., unless 
the dust and air are mixed within flammable 
limits of certain proportions an explosion 
does not occur. 

Common reference is made to the good 
old days gone by when an explosion was an 
unknown quantity; to days when there was 
so much dust in suspension in the older 
houses that the mixture was ‘too rich’ for an 
explosion, when the dust in suspension re- 
sulted in piles accumulating on every sur- 
face, and when men were sent down into a 
bin with a lantern to clean up the dust. 
But why talk about the past. Doing so 
proves nothing. Regardless. of conditions 
existing previously, when conditions are 
favorable to a dust explosion then WATCH 
OUT? 

WM. FRED’K CANAVAN, Montreal, 
Quebec, pointed to the additional devitaliza- 
tion of the oxygen in the dust laden air of 
an elevator in the days gone by through 
the use of torches and hay-burners. These 
used up oxygen and gave off carbon mon- 
oxide, making the mixture of dust and air 
just that much denser, and thus averting a 
disastrous blast. 


DUST EXPLOSIONS PROM 
FUMIGANTS? 


HENRY S. COX, Chicago Superintend- 
ent of the Rialto Elevator, operated by the 
Star Grain Co., volunteered his observations 
and thoughts as the nuclues for further 
studies on explosion prevention. His re- 
marks will be published later. 

CAMDEN W. RILEY, Superintendent of 
the Hall-Baker Burlington Elevator at Kan- 
sas City, cited that the Wabash elevator 
“was as clean as a whistle when it blew up 
recently.” 

He also recited the difficulty experienced 
with outside workmen coming into the plant. 
They don’t seem to realize the hazard in- 


volved, and will smoke everytime one isn’t 


looking. Why I recently found two outside 
workmen next to the dust collectors sneak- 
ing a smoke. 

All know the danger of using carbon 
bisulphide. Perhaps we can induce the 
proper authorities to follow the example of 
the State of Missouri who now are exerting 
pressure to prohibit this liquid being incor- 
porated in ANY fumigant. 

JOSEPH F. VAN CURA, Superintendent 
Omtheusouth Chicavow blevaton Goxs) .Co 
“C”, Annex, and “D” houses, said, that dust 
explosions could be partially, if not en- 
tirely, prevented by keeping the air inside 
an elevator as clean as that outside. 


OSCAR KONO BELA | Decatum Uy 
Superintendent of Staley Elevator ‘“C”, 


touched upon the details of a starch ex- 


plosion: 
“Fire and explosions are tied in together 
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more closely than most of us realize. Either 
may start the other, and it is my contention 
that the explosions of olden days were con- 
sidered fires. In my time I’ve known fric- 
tion within an elevator to generate a spark. 
That spark that I refer to went down the 
elevator leg. That was the end of the plant. 

“Good Housekeeping is an iron-bound law 
with us. I believe it pays handsomely to 
take time and effort to do the job well. We 
have semi-weekly inspection to check up on 
every inch of the plant. For cleaning the 
dust from our walls we use compressed air, 
as we believe it does a better job and takes 
fewer men. We also maintain suction units 
at the tops and bottoms of all bins.” 

A. E. WILLIAMSON, .Chicago, Drack- 
man at the Rosenbaum St. Paul house, re- 
lated’ some interesting experiences and ob- 
servations that had come to him. 

B A KARP) Chicago, stormer yan 
charge of all Burlington elevators, and now 
in charge of engineering and maintenance 
of all plants under the jurisdiction of the 
Farmers National Warehouse Corp., pre- 
sented a treatise entitled, “The History of 


Dust Explosions. (by Dir Dp eale ericemor 
Washington, D. C. 

WM. FRED’K CANAVAN, explosion 
venting expert, selected “Sitting on a 


Bomb!” for his subject. His discussion will 
appear in a later number. 

THE LATE MR. WOOD’S last official 
letter was read to the assembly. It had to 
do with further efforts to prevent pieces of 
metal, rocks, glass, ete., from entering the 
pit. With the letter, which was addressed 
to Dr. Price; was a huge bolt which Mr. 
Wood had taken from the screens he used 
that morning. 

A. B. OSGOOD, Minneapolis, Minn., as- 
sociated with one of the country’s oldest dust 
collecting equipment houses, briefly sketched 
what had been accomplished in collecting 
dust on traveling belt trippers;—much to the 
interest of his attentive listeners. A descrip- 
tion of this equipment will be published in 
the next number. 

L. N. COTE, Milwaukee, Wis.: Get rid 
of the dust at the source! This will elim- 
inate dust explosions! Dust collector manu- 
facturers haven't fully sold the services of 
the equipment they have to offer. 

P. ©. MILLER, :Chicago: )/Ownersand 
operators do not seem to realize the impor- 
tance of all-around dust collection, and fur- 
ther than that will not pay the price. 

A BATTERY of rapid-fire questions and 
answers shot back and forth across the con- 
vention room for the next five to ten min- 
utes, but finally OSCAR KNOEBEL of 
Decatur, Ill., commanded attention with an 
explicit description of the dust collection in- 
stallation at the Staley Elevator “fC”, which, 
according to Oscar, is the most complete 
and most thorough system installed any 
place in the country. Then there followed 
a brief discussion on whether it was the 
light or the heavy dust that caused explo- 
sions. Mr. Karp chose the former in an- 
swering. 

C. W. GUSTAFSON, Chicago, stated that 
they had no proof of explosions in grain 
elevators being caused by static. “That does 
not mean,” he pointed out, “that there have 
not been fires and explosions in elevators 
from this source. One very interesting case 
of grounding static came to my attention 
a short time ago. A progressive Superin- 
tendent having an attrition mill under his 
jurisdiction connected a ground wire to an 
extra set of brushes on the attrition mill to 
get away from the continuous series of light 
dust explosions he was having. He had no 
more trouble.” 

L. N. COTE, Milwaukee: I have found 
static in the transformer room but never in 
the elevator,—not even on rubber belting. 

OSCAR KNOEBEL, Decatur: Every- 
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one should ground their belts to eliminate 
static, whether you think you have static 
or not. Why take a chance. 

C. W. RILEY, Kansas City: Mr. Knoebel 
is right; there is static electricity on all belts. 

OSCAR OLSEN, Duluth, Minn.: In 
connection with causes, effects, and preven- 
tive measures for dust explosions, I am not 
convinced that the tests conducted in Pitts- 
burgh under the partial sponsoring of our 
Society were as thorough as they should 
have been. I also believe the conditions 
under which these tests were made were not 
as accurate as they might have been. This 
work should be conducted over again at our 
next annual convention in Chicago with 
scores of actual Superintendents there. I 
desire to instruct the Secretary to arrange 
such a series of tests. I also believe that the 
oxygen and humidity in Duluth prevents 
dust explosions. I know of none occurring 
there. I am also convinced that if bins are 
properly vented to the outside that there 
will be no dust explosions. 


L. N. COTE, Milwaukee: It is my con- 
tention that the proper protection of leg 
wells is the most important. That is the 
place where most blasts usually start and is 
the most neglected. We permit our boots 
to run down too close in trying to save our 
belts and in postponing the day when we've 
got to shut down to shorten the belt by 
taking a piece out of it. 


Revolving belt cups scraping down to the 


bottom of the boot represents a definite 
hazard. 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


PRESIDENT BENSON made the fol- 
lowing appointments, committeemen to serve 
through the next convention: 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE: Oscar 
Olsen, Duluth, Minn., Chairman; C. W. Riley, 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. C. Benson, Texas 
City, Texas; Cecil E. Munn, Enid, Okla.; 
Paul S. Shanahan, Weehawken, N. J., and 
G. J. Shaw, Pt. McNicol, Ontario. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Phil. A. 
Grotevant, Port Arthur, Tex., Chairman; 
Henry S. Cox, Wm. H. Gassler, and M. P. 
Greene, Chicago; H. W. Feemster, Balti- 
more, Md.; Arvid Anderson, Omaha, Neb.; 
Jere Mahoney, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank 
Neilson, Minneapolis, Minn., and L. N. Cote, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


RESOLUTIONS Gove Mel TB 
Thomas Emmert, Kansas City, Mo., Chair- 
man; Oscar Knoebel, Decatur, Ill; J. F. 
Van Cura, and A. E. Williamson, Chicago; 
W. S. Pool, Omaha, Neb., and C. V. Em- 
mons, Houston, Tex. 

CONVENTION COMMITTEE: G. C. 
Baade, Burlington, Ia. Chairman; E. H. 
Karp and Fred Stracke, Chicago; Herbert 
Gear, Sioux City, Ia.; Wm. Weems, Balti- 
more, Md., and Erick Reiner, Galveston, 
Tex. 


Flour mills reporting to the Dept. of Com- 
merce ground 72,429,000 bus. of wheat in 
January and February, against 80,467,000 bus. 
in the like months of 1931. 

The Argentine Government will take over 
control of all operations of the grain futures 
market effective April 15 and has assumed 
control of all “price-to-be-fixed” operations, 
according to a decree published March 18. 
The decree allows all persons and organiza- 
tions to whom registry is granted by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to have access to 
grain futures markets and provides for daily 
publication of resumés of all operations. 
Control'is reported established over reserve 
funds of the cereal exchanges which are re- 
quired to invest same in government bonds 
or in farm credits by means of grain war- 
rants. More meddling which will work in- 
jury to the producers. 
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Hearing on Air Blower Sites 


A conference was held at Chicago between 
24 representatives of the grain carrying rail- 
roads in Illinois and 30 members of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n and the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of Illinois, headed by 
sec’ys W. E. Culbertson and Lawrence Pate 
low, on Apr. 21, during which a 2-hour dis- 
cussion developed that the railroads and the 
elevator operators were heartily m accord 
against encouragement of fly-by-night com- 
petition by irresponsible concerns having 
practically no storage capacity and no facili- 
ties for giving service to the farming com- 
munity or to the railroads. 


W. D. BECK acted as chairman, for the 
railroads, and after brief explanatory re- 
marks called upon Mr. Farlow and Mr. Cul- 
bertson. 


MR. FARLOW, Bloomington: We are 
confronted by a new problem. One or two 
of these air blowers have been established 
and applications are in for sites for others. 
The air blower method of loading is not 
superior, as claimed; but is going back to a 
system tried out 20 years ago. There is only 
one current of air and it moves in the. same 
direction as the grain, dirt and everything 
going together. On the contrary the cleaner 
used in the regular elevator conditions the 
grain. The railroads are not going to get 
more grain by permitting air blowers at 
country stations. 


Peoria grain receivers have never encour- 
aged trucking of grain, striving to give the 
business to the railroads, while the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation on getting con- 
trol of the Burlington Elevator at Peoria 
put in a dump to encourage the hauling of 
grain in trucks, a step to promote the air 
blower. ; 

The average grain dealer has $15,000 to 
$20,000 invested, but the blower promoters 
ask the farmers to invest only $1,500 for 
some tin cans, and charge 34 cents per bushel 
for putting the grain thru the blower, but 
the farmers can never own the blower. What 
chance has the railroad to collect freight 
bills from an irresponsible concern? 


The railroads have discouraged the build- 
ing of good elevators on passing tracks, and 
if similarly they insist on the blowers build- 
ing on their own ground with their own side 
track they are not going to get any of them 
to do so. 


W. E. CULBERTSON, Delavan: No 
group of men have had more friendly rela- 
tions with the railroads than the grain ship- 
pers of Illinois and the country generally. 
We gather together the freight for the rail- 
roads, Grain is coming. from Camp Grove 
30 miles by truck to Peoria, cutting out con- 
siderable rail haul. 


There is no doubt that if the railroad of- 


ficials ask the farmers if they want an- 
other elevator or blower they will say: 
Sune, 


Keep them off the right of way. If any- 
one wants to build a regular elevator or an 
air blower make them build on their own 
ground. If this policy were adhered to our 
trouble would be over. If the air blowers 
are better we will all have to adopt them, 
but I do not believe they are better. It is 
nothing but a fan. To remove the moisture 
a drier is needed and to remove the dirt we 
need a sieve. 


L. M. WALKER, Gilman, Ill, explained 
the operation of the blower device and said: 
It is an honor to be engaged in a business 
that everyone else wants into, even the presi- 
dent of the United States.” (Laughter. ) 


F. W. STOUT, mgr. Ashkum Farmers 
Elevator Co.: We have 100,000 bus. capacity 
and unload 60 cars of freight a year in side 
lines that occupy our time during the 7 
months each year that we are waiting for the 
5 months of grain movement. There is not 
an elevator between Gilman and Kankakee 
that does not handle side lines, to the benefit 
of the rail carriers. If you allow an air 
blower to come in as at Chebanse it will cut 
down the volume of business. 

GEO. E. BOOTH, of Valley (Grain)Goy 
Wing, Ill.: It seems hardly possible that 
the railroads would gain anything by favor- 
ing the blowers. It is necessary to have 
facilities to take in the farmers’ grain at 
all times in all weather. The commission 
men would not want to do business with a 
blower, which is nothing but a _ glorified 
portable loader. Grain receivers want to con- 
tract with shippers who are permanently in 
business. 

MR. YOUNG, supt. of transportation IIli- 
nois Central: I think the air loader is one 
of Mr. Hoover’s babies, and I am a Demo- 
crat. 


J. F. McMAHON, gen. frt. agt» Ill. Cent.: 
We have one of the air blowers at Chebanse. 
Three of our operating officials interviewed 
60 farmers there before granting the permit. 
Our plan will be to consider each application 
on its merits. The farmers down there were 
almost unanimous for the new “elevator.” 


MR. FARLOW: The test of going out 
and interviewing the farmers might not give 
a true picture. Farmers are all inclined to 
want competition. If they have four eleva- 
tors already they would be willing to have 
another. 


.. dealer familiar with the Chebanse situa- 
tion said: The farmers lost $60,000 a few 
years ago in trying to run business on an 
unbusinesslike basis. Now the farmers at 
Chebanse are all dissatisfied because they are 
no longer getting something for nothing. 

J. A. HENEBRY, Plainfield, Ill.: Dealers 
with the equipment to give service to the 
farmer and the railroad deserve protection. 
We have $200,000 invested on the Ey) Jee 
and have handled all cars so promptly we 
have paid no demurrage. We unload a car 
ot coal in 10 minutes. We unload a car of 
lumber and load it out with grain. We do 


not expect the railroad men to commit them-: 


selves. If the air blowers are rendering - 
better service than we are, well and good, 
but we have no data to prove it. 
Among the Illinoi 
ane eeore s dealers and managers 
_H. H. Bartells, Streator: Oti 
Kempton; John A. Bridson, ‘Thawville: a 
Collins, Tuscola; Louis Colehower, Wenona. 
T. E. Hamman, Filson: Jos Ne MLS § 
rn ne Redes) Buckley; Ghass Gine 
yerich, Loda; C. Oscar Merkel, K ; 
Kk. Morgan, Buckley. eta © 
John Osterbur, Ridgeville: J. W. 0 
_ Joh } : ‘ : ver- 
acker, Danforth; W. A. Pegram, Clifton; John 
Pierce, Gilman; Chas. J. Potter, Peoria; R. 
H. Reeder, Garret; John L. Russell, Roberts. 
J. EF. Schumacher, Cabery; Wm. F Si 
: ? . Sie- 
mans, Del Rey; H. 0. Stotler, Streator; F. W. 
Stout, Ashkum; Carl C. Shelby, Paxton: W 
O. Tuttle, Chebanse; L. M. Walker, Gilman: 


Geo. E, West, Loda; R. M. Wheel at 
C. A. Zeller, Tolono. eler, Onarga; 


Corn Products Manufacturers on Apr. 6 
were enjoined from practicing restraint of 
trade. Judge Woodward of the federal 
court issued a consent decree against the 
Corn Derivatives Institute and 13 manufac- 
turers of sirup, starch and sugar, charged 
with agreeing to curtail production and not 
to compete in price. 


‘ 
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Bulk Oil Station Hazards 


By R. D. Mac Daniet, Director of Field Service, Grain Dealers Fire Ins. Co. 


_ The bulk oil station, as we refer to it here, 
is the relatively small station consisting 
usually of two or three tanks of approxi- 
mately 18,000 gallons capacity each used for 
the storage of gasoline and kerosine, to- 
gether with the necessary auxiliary equip- 
ment for the unloading of tank cars and the 
loading of tank trucks or wagons. The un- 
loading rack at the railroad spur or siding 
is not housed. 


Altho it is sometimes possible to unload 

cars by gravity, this method is dangerous 
and is prohibited by all regulations. The 
liquids are, therefore, transterred from the 
cars to the storage tanks by pumping thru 
fixed piping. Electric motor or internal 
combustion engine power is employed. The 
loading of trucks from the tanks may be 
by gravity or pump. 
; The numerous regulations that have been 
issued by the various state fire marshals in 
so far as their effect is concerned had most 
of them just as well not been written. Of 
all the regulations, probah'~ those issued by 
_the American Railway Ass’n are most gen- 
_ erally observed, which is because they per- 
tain to railway safety measures, but they 
concern themselves only with the unloading 
racks, location of tanks relative to passenger 
tracks, and certain safety features to be ob- 
served when cars are beihg unloaded. As a 
result we find that these bulk stations rep- 
resent an exceedingly variable hazard. 


A filling station with a class rate of 35c 
produced an exposure charge of $1.11 to a 
nearby dwelling. The dwelling owner was 
speechfully indignant at his rate of $1.53 
which was largely caused by his neighbor 
who enjoyed a rate of only 35ce. In con- 
sidering the bulk stations as exposure to 
mill and elevator properties, it is evident 
that we should base our estimates on the 
scheduled rates or approximations thereof. 


Gasoline vapor is explosive when mixed 
with air in proportions of from %% to 6% 
by volume. Gasoline vapor is heavier than 
air and will flow like water to lower levels. 
Furthermore being vapor it may be wafted 
about by air currents and it will expand 
when heated. Keep in mind those character- 
istics of gasoline vapor. Some two years 
ago at Ripon, Wisc., a restive horse caused 
a wagon to strike the outlet pipe of a stor- 
age tank containing high test gasoline and 
broke it off. An attendant shut off the flow 
before a great quantity of the gasoline had 
spillad but five or six minutes later the 
vapors were ignited from the fire box of a 
locomotive some 500 feet distant, toward 
which the ground sloped. There was a flash- 
back, and before the ensuing fire was under 
control $85,000 property damage had resulted. 
Paradoxically the oil station sustained only 
partial damage since all the tanks were 
vented and only one of the six, that con- 
taining kerosine, exploded. 


The probability of fire occurring in the oil 
station depends upon the causative hazards 
involved—lighting and heating arrangements, 
proper grounding of all equipment including 
storage tanks, kind and type of installation 
of power equipment, ventilation of the pump 
house, accessability to unauthorized persons, 
and the grade of supervision. Too much 
emphasis can not be laid on the last named 
factor for it is all-important. Toa large ex- 
tent the grade of supervision determines the 
degree of hazard. 


Most of the fires in these stations originate 
inside the pump house or at the filiing 
stand, which latter may or may not be in- 
side a building. If all structures are closely 
grouped a fire in one may quickly com- 
municate to the others. The likelihood of a 
disastrous fire is minimized if the tanks are 
well removed from the buildings but usually 
they are not—at least not sufficiently so that 
they would not be subject to considerable 
radiated heat. Where tanks are subject to 
radiated heat it is highly essential that they 
be equipped with automatic relief valves 
which will largely eliminate the possibilities 
of an explosion, for even tho the escaping 
vapors may be ignited they will burn harm- 
lessly, that is, as far as damage to them- 
selves is concerned. In case of severe ex- 
posure, however, where pressures may Iin- 
crease faster than they are relieved, the 
factor of outside fire protection enters. Many 
instances are on record where explosions 
have been averted because tanks were kept 
cooled with hose streams even when the 
escaping vapors ablaze the tanks had all the 
appearance of huge blow torches. Avoidance 
of tank rupture usually means the differ- 
ence between an ordinary and a con- 
flagration. 

Possibilities of communication to mill or 
elevator. A dike or retaining wall may serve 
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to prevent the actual flow of liquid down 
hill, but these things exist only in theory 
in so far as the small distributing station 
is concerned. Terrain sloping from the sta- 
tion to the elevator increases the possibility 
of damage as do drainage ditches and sew- 
ers. And there is the still further possibility 
thit in event of leakage or rupture of a 
tank the elevator may be permeated with 
flammable vapor which, if ignited, will pro- 
duce a flash fire. 

There is one case on record where es- 
caping gasoline ran into a sewer and was 
ignited by an open flame two miles distant 
from point of escape. 


Where the unloading rack is near the oil 
station its hazard is considered as a part— 
and a not very important part—of the layout 
as a whole. But we do have cases where a 
rack is quite near a mill or -elevator while 
the station itself is far enough distant to be 
ignored entirely. Obviously there is no 
hazard in the rack itself but in the spot- 
ting of tank cars, the temporary storage of 
relatively large quantities of flammable 
liquids, and in their unloading there is un- 
questionably some hazard. 


The ten year record of the Buro of Ex- 
plosives however contains 99 such cases of 
fires or leakage of which 17 occurred at 
places of loading tank cars (presumably the 
refineries), 5 at the places of storage, and 
77 at the places of unloading, that is, at the 
unloading racks. That is rather conclusive 
evidence of the hazard of such locations from 
the standpoint of exposure to adjoining prop- 
erty. These 77 cases include leakages where 
fire did not occur but that fact does not 
lessen the possibilities. Fire did occur in 
68 cases, the most common source of igni- 
tion being lanterns in the hands of railway 
employes or others, there being 24 such in- 
stances. This is given as an indication 
of the elusiveness of the hazard and as a 
warning that these fires are often due to 
causes over which we can have no control 
and which do not respond to mutual insur- 
ance inspection methods. This hazard of the 
unloading rack varies with the number of 
ears handled and the railroad traffic over 
nearby tracks. 


The average of the reported distances be- 
tween points of escape of vapor or liquid 
and the sources of ignition was 111 feet. 
And in making that compilation no account 
was taken of exceptional instances of igni- 
tion at comparatively great distances, for 
example: casinghead gasoline escaping from 
a tank car flowed into a nearby stream and 
was carried 1,500 feet where ignition took 
place from a bonfire on the bank. In an- 
other instance gasoline leaking from the 
outlet valve of a tank car, ran into a city 
sewer; ignition followed later causing an ex- 
plosion which blew up two miles of sewer. 


South Dakota’s drouth area will be sup- 
plied with 5,000,000 bus. of wheat, part of 
the 40,000,000 turned over to the Red Cross 
by the Farm Board, for animal and human 
food. 
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Alteration of Inspection Certificate 


The Sec’y of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
reports that the words “light smut” had been 
written on a certificate after it had left the 
hands of the grain inspector, covering the 
contents of Santa Fe car No. 117605. 

The American Maid Flour Mills of Hous- 
ton, Tex., contracted to buy 5,000 bus. of No. 
1 hard winter wheat, with light smutty 
wheat to apply at 2 cents per bushel dis- 


count. The car in question was loaded in 
North Texas and sold thru a broker at 
Dallas. 


The American Maid Flour Mills returned 
an account sale to the seller representing 
that the wheat graded No. 1 hard winter, 
light smut. 

The individual guilty of changing the cer- 
tificate was not named in the findings by the 
sec’y. At the hearing the American Maid 
Flour Mills was represented by the manager 
of its grain department, C. V. Emmons and 
Morris Epstein. 


Oil Station and Grain Elevator 


If service is the criterion by which to 
judge the value of an enterprise, to the com- 
munity the combined grain elevator, feed 
plant and oil station of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Co-operative Ass’n at Higginsville, Mo., 
easily wins first place. 

The farmer hauling in a truckload of grain 
can have it dumped, ground into feed, load 
some concentrates and refill his gas tank 
without leaving the premises. 

The brick office and oil station in the 
foreground in the engraving herewith is 
24x32 ft., with a concrete slab extending out 
under the canopy about the same size. The 
warehouse is 24x70, with two floors and a 
full basement. 

The elevator is 18x35 and 26 ft. to the 
plate, with a large 2-story cupola 24 ft. 
high. The plant is equipped with a 15-ton 
truck scale, an overhead trolley type truck 
dump, corn sheller, corn cleaner, large capac- 
ity elevator leg, manlift, a mill and grading 
system for making all kinds of ground feed, 
a large vertical feed mixer and 1,500-lb. 
freight elevator. 

All power and light wiring is in accord- 
ance with the Mutual code. Bearings thru- 
out are anti-friction. The building was com- 
pletely wired for lights everywhere, and brot 
up in every detail to the modern standards. 

The oil station has a reinforced concrete 
slab floor thruout, is atrractively furnished 
and fully equipped with modern rest rooms. 
The entire plant was designed and con- 
structed by the Star Engineering Co. 


Oil Station of Farmers Elevator at Higginsville, Mo. 
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Chicago Elevator Superintendents 
Discuss Many Problems 


A district organization of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents of North 
America was perfected at an evening meet- 
ing in the Bungalo on the Roof of the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, April 26; 81 attended. 
A banquet was served in the Boston Oyster 
House preceding the meeting. 


FRANK J. DELANY ‘presided and 
opened the business meeting with the thought 
that “the downtown office is not without its 
troubles, and the more responsibility taken 
and the more co-operation given by the op- 
erating forces then the smoother the business 
runs. When you come down town visit the 
office, and the exchange floor and get a bet- 
ter understanding of the details of the busi- 
ness. Lewis Sayre is my ideal of a real 
superintendent for he’s worked into the firm. 
That’s the way it should be. 


MR. SAYRE, now a director of the Board 
of Trade and first vice president of the 
parent body sponsoring this district organi- 
zation, stated: 


Elevator men don’t get down for a visit 
often enough, particularly considering the 
numbers of problems still unsolved in eleva- 
tor operation. For instance, corn is not 
dried right yet. That’s just one practice 
we're following now that we could improve 
upon largely. We should put our heads to- 
gether and figure out some better way of 
drying corn in the spring so that we can 
earry it through the summer. We're going 
to experiment with a couple of bins of corn 
this year and risk losing them to try and 
learn how to accomplish this desired result. 
More firms should be willing to do the same 
thing. We should work along a constructive 
and well-planned program of experimental 
development for a common good. 


You will remember when we dried wet 
corn by running it with dry oats. That 
worked out only fairly well but authorities 
stopped the practice. Perhaps there is a 
better chemical treatment for dehydrating 
damp corn. Regardless of how it’s accom- 
plished, whoever finds out how to extract 
moisture from corn without applying heat to 
it will.really have something. 

Then there’s the problems of unloading 
cars with shovels. The only improvement 
along this line in 40 years was applying a 
motor to the old hand power shovel. Look 
for the improvement possible. Of course 
there is the dumper but that’s far too ex- 
pensive. 


Then there’s room for vast improvement 
in the handling and conditioning of grain so 
that it will keep better and without so much 
shrinkage. If we could avoid turning and 
skrinking it would save huge sums of money 
over a period of time. Present aerating sys- 
tems do not seem to be at all satisfactory. 


Elevator operating staffs seem to divide 
themselves into two groups, they either have 
a superiority complex and won’t talk freely, 
or they have an inferiority complex and do 
not contribute to the constructive develop- 
ment where they might. The best way to 
progress I believe is to pull together on 
known territory. 


In the matter of dust explosions I observe 
with consternation that while we frequently 
had fires in our old wood houses yet the 
first dust explosions were and have continued 
to be almost entirely confined to closed-in 
concrete plants with little ventilation. The 
minute tunnels were built under elevators 
we started having dust explosions. Years 
ago many wooden houses still standing to- 
day burned gas yet today they tell us we've 
got to close the track-shed off from the ele- 
vator. ivs Just so “much” “bunk In” my 
opinion. I'll take a good drafty house and 
never worry about a blast. Now just lately 
there’s the demand for concrete floors over 
bins. Opinion is divided in the advisability 
thereof. 


The insurance underwriters are away off 
in proceeding to establish restrictions and 
regulations for the construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of grain elevators on a 
theoretical foundation. Fifteen to eighteen 
years ago our only worry was a hot bear- 
ing. Now they demand that we even cover 
our electric light bulbs. No one wants to 
protect the elevator property more than the 
operator himself, but I believe this code of 
practices (Safety Code 562) should be drawn 


up by practical operators and Superin- 
tendents. 

Corn dust is supposedly the most explosive, 
yet consider the point that it has been the 
wheat-laden houses that have been blowing 
up. We know that the old dust is supposedly 
the most explosive yet the new elevators are 
the ones that are going up. The old plants 
contain spots where it is impossible to clean 
yet we still have them in operation. Now 
all this leads me to believe that the elevator 
men should be the ones to figure out a sat- 
isfactory solution. That’s what this organ- 
ization can do. 


Will you tell me why it is that the eleva- 
tors which are not in operation, or perhaps 
have not been going for a day or two burn? 


Why is it that plants explode at night 
after being closed down for hours? 


One adverse result of all this theoretical 
talk. about dust explosions is that when 
there is a fire in some dust the old-timers 
stamp it out, but the new men filled with 
fear flee as fast as their legs will carry 
them. 

Then there’s the  squirrel-type versus 
enclosed type motors. The former are going 
along fine and do not burn up as they are 
supposed to do, according to the theorists. 
The enclosed motors are usually stripped 
down soon after they are installed so they 
won't run hot. Practical reasons should be 
the basis for progress, not laboratory science. 

MR. DELANY followed with the thought 
that, If this is the only function of the 
Society of Superintendents then the organi- 
zation is a predetermined success and de- 
serves the support of all owners, operators 
and their staffs. This insurance crowd seems 
to do only those things which will increase 
the rates. I am reminded that when I op- 
erated the old Elwood house in St. Joseph 
the insurance underwriters insisted that I 
place a tank on top of the house for the 
sprinkler system. Demonstrating their lack 
of practical knowledge, they put the valve 
30 feet up in the air where no one would 
climb up to turn on the water. We all know 
that in the first place the water would do 
more damage than it would good by stirring 
up dust, and if the house were to catch fire 
who would climb up 30 feet through a blaze 
to turn the water valve. 

FRANK BYRNES next delivered a 
spirited talk on Safety Code 562, objecting to 
the efforts of the underwriters to standard- 
ize everything. He enumerated many of the 
objectionable clauses and provisions and re- 
cited some of the fires which have come to 
his attention. 


MR. SAYRE expressed a willingness to 
go along with the underwriters in installing 
anything to prevent dust explosions, but that 
everything recommended proved of little 
value to date. 


MR. DELANY told how they kept a 
steam fog in the basement of the Elwood 
house to lay the dust and of how successful 
this was,—presumably because of moistening 
the dust it was no longer inflammable. “We 
got no credit for this steam fog, because no 
scientist had invented it, but it did the work.” 

LEWIS SAYRE told of the failure of the 
ventilation and hinged conveyor gallery con- 
struction of the Chicago & North Western 
elevator to vent the force of the explosion 
there to the outside and thus reduce damage. 
Such equipment is not worth while. As to 
the explosiveness of biological gases gen- 
erated in bins when wheat goes through the 
“sweat” Mr. Sayre stated that carbon dioxide 
was generated in this process, and the gas 
would help to put the fire out rather than to 
stimulate flames. 


JOSEPH F. VAN CURA pointed to the 
hour of most dust explosions, i. e., at night 
when plants are closed. “My irrevocable 
rule is keep the house clean and I believe 
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that if the air within an elevator is kept as 
pure as that outside through ventilation then 
a good proportion of these explosions will be 
prevented. You will also notice that it’s the 
concrete houses that blow up, not the wooden 


” 


ones. 

WM. H. GASSLER spoke of the work of 
the national body in filing objections to Code 
562 and outlined some of the insane provi- 
sions, such as closing spouting tightly down 
to the bin. I believe that many of the provi- 
sions in Code 562 cause dust explosions 
rather than help to prevent them. Through 
this organization it is our hope to show the 
underwriters the light of day on this matter. 


ROBERT J. SAYRE placed the responsi- 
bility for many explosions upon the increased 
speed of the present day houses. A leg mov- 
ing at 15,000 bushels per hour gives off a 
longer and more intense spark. when striking 
something than when the speed is cut two- 
thirds. And I wonder whether: we need that 
increased speed and increased hazard? 


W. E. COUFIELD outlined the history of 
the various elevators over the past forty 
years and told of frequently sending men 
down into the bins to clean up using a lan- 
tern for illumination. The dust in bins be- 
ing cleaned out used to be so thick that it 
would put out the light. Then we'd strike a 
match and keep at it. I’m convinced that the 
electrical equipment and the construction of 
modern elevators has much to do with the 
dust explosions. 


JOHN J. BECKER stated that he’d never 
seen a dust explosion-and, like the purple 
cow, never hoped to see one. 


WM. WHITING believed that house- 
cleaning is the secret of avoiding dust ex- 
plosions. 


BOB SAYRE recommended naming the 
district more appropriately so that all de- 
partment heads and their assistants could be 
included in the membership, for we're all 
working for a common good, for the safety 
and profit of our superiors. 


FRANK BYRNES recommended can- 
vassing all Superintendents for their opinion, 
and the inauguration of a powerful campaign 
of education with the co-operation of every- 
one. 


With a few more remarks and a little more 
discussion the meeting adjourned and an 
executive session was called to order. The 
district officers, elected after much cam- 
paigning and humorous horse-play, are as 
follows: 

Chicago District Officers 

Head Pulley, Wm. H. Gassler, (President): 
Rope Drive, H. Edmund Luff, (1st Wieos Peente 
dent in charge of Safety); Screw Conveyor, 
J. Frank Smith, (2nd Vice-President. in 
charge of Maintenance and Operation); Foot 
Pulley, E. G. R. Peterson, (8rd Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Dust Explosion Preven- 


tion); Dust Collector, Robert J. Sayr 
(Trea s.);_ Aspirator,.. Frank A. Byres 
(Sec’y); Tripper, W. FE. Coufield, (Honorary 


Chairman of Board); Snake Spout, Fred H 
Stracke, (Director and Ass’t of Board); Power 


Shovel, Jos. F. Van Cura, (Director); Pit 
Grating, 4 James L. Cox, (Director); Chain 
Drag, Wm. W. Emmons, (Director); Boot, 


Henry S. 
Anderson, 
ship). 


Cox, (Director); Pinch Bar, E.R: 
(Sergeant-at-arms and Member- 


Standing Committees 


_ Separator, Francis Stafford, Chair 
New Membership); Scalper, John ¢ Becker 
(New Membership); Garner, Jos. Schmitz. 
(New Membership); Sereen Spout, Wm! 
Whiting, (Application Approval Chairman); 
Manlift, F. H. Hawley, (Delinquent Members 
Chairman); Door Remover, GC. BE. Metzler 
(Demurrage Collector); Main Leg, M. Pp. 
Greene, (Attendance Chairman); Car Puller, 
James Auld, (Attendance); Suction Fan, Wm. 
F. Hawley, (Attendance); Floor Sweeps, Wm 
Pilgrim, (Finance Chairman); Cleaner, E. w. 
Norton, (Finance); Clipper, Martin Schultz 
(Auditing Chairman); Moisture Tester, P. 
Kay, (Entertainment Chairman); Chiet 
Standpipe, Frank Zanders, (Refreshments 
Chairman); The Trier, Wm. Mealiff, (Re- 
freshments): Speed Reducer, H. F. Zehme 
(Continued on page 402.) ; 
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ARKANSAS 


Crossett, Ark.—A feed mill has 
stalled by Vasco Goodwin in his 
store. 


been in- 
grocery 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Tarr & McComb Grain 
Co., Ltd., is the new name of the former firm 
of Tarr & McComb. 


Cottonwood, Cal.—The Cottonwood Flour 
Mill which burned last month, as reported 
in the last number of the Journals, will be 
continued as a feed mill, the fiour end of the 
business being discontinued. One warehouse, 
which was saved from the fire, has been re- 
paired, and the necessary machinery for an 
up-to-date feed mill will soon be installed. 


CANADA 


Caledonia, Ont.—A fire damage 
$40,000 was done to the 
donia Milling Co., on Apr. 12. The whole 
town was threatened with destruction for 
a time. 


Victoria, B. C.—The Panama Pacific Grain 
Terminals, Ltd., of Regina, Sask., contem- 
plates the erection of a 1,000-barrel flour 
mill at this point, if financial arrangements 
now being considered materialize. 


of over 
plant of the Cale- 


Loverna, Sask.—William English, operator 
of an elevator here, was crushed to death, 
on Apr. 3, when caught in the machinery as 
he was oiling it. He was alone in the engine 
room at the time. He leaves a family of six 
children and his wife. 


Woodwards (New Westminster p. 0.), B.C 
—An export grain elevator is reported as 
contemplated for this point, to cost approxi- 
mately $150,000, and to be in connection with 
the Canada Rice Mills. It is said that prairie 
interests will undertake the erection. 


Vancouver, B. C.—John J. Cowan, who for 
the past nine years has been the guiding 
head of the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltd., with which he has been associated for 
13 years, resigned a few weeks ago, and has 
been succeeded by J. A. Gilchrist, sent from 
the head office of Spillers, Ltd., of London, 
England, which took over the Vancouver 
company several years ago. 


Regina, Sask.—‘Show what you grow and 
share what you know” has been adopted as 
the slogan of the World’s Grain Exposition 
to be held in this city July 24 to Aug. 5, 1933. 
Entries will close next Jan. 1. Those who 
plan to exhibit may obtain copies of a book- 
let giving general information for exhibitors, 
and rules and regulations governing exhibits, 
from the sec’y, Imperial Bank Chambers, 
Regina, Sask. Exhibits are expected from 
all over the world. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The new tax of 5c on 
telegrams, recently levied by the Dominion 
Government, will fail heaviest on the grain 
trade and on newspapers. Daily fluctuations 
in prices of grains make it necessary for 
the grain trade to use the telegraph. At the 
present time, with business at so low an 
ebb, approximately 1,400 telegrams are re- 
ceived and sent daily on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and in normal times on busy days 
that number would easily be doubled. A 
single large grain firm, having connections 
in the United States and conducting opera- 
tions between this city and Chicago, would 
send probably 3,000 telegrams in a month, 
which would make its tax amount to $150 
per month. It is said that there is nothing 
in the new tax plan to indicate that those 
houses having leased wires will be affected 
by the new law. 
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COLORADO 


Longmont, Colo.—All bids for the pur- 
chase of the Longmont Milling & Elvtr. Co. 
were rejected recently in district court, and 
the receivership was ordered continued. 


Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. has the legal right to collect 
$15,196.89 from the collector of internal 


revenue, according to a decision by the U. S. 
circuit court of appeals. The company, 
claiming that it had been erroneously as- 
sessed for excess profit taxes for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, filed suit in the Federal 
district court against the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for Colorado, but the suit 
was dismissed on the grounds that there 
was no cause of action, and the company 
appealed to the circuit court, which reversed 
the judgment of dismissal. 


ILLINOIS 


Warsaw, Ill.—Sharp & Sharp are installing 


a 10-ton Gaston Unit-Bilt Motor Truck 
Seale at their elevator. 
Chebanse, Ill.— The equipment of the 


Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. is being improved 
by the installation of a 10-ton Gaston Unit- 
Bilt Motor Truck Scale. 


McLean, Ill.—The Funks Grove Grain Co. 
and Stubblefield & Rogers have installed sev- 
eral electric lights about their : elevator 
premises to help guard against night 
prowlers. 

Gilman, Ill.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the grain trade of the Gilman territory 
was held at the Green Lantern, this city, 
Apr. 14, at 6:30 p. m., at which time dinner 
was served, 

Latham, Ill—The Mount Pulaski Grain 
Co.’s elevator and about a carload of corn 
burned at 2 a. m., Apr. 15. The cause of the 
fire was unknown, as the elevator machinery 
had not been in operation for several weeks 
because of the light movement of grain. 


Havana, Ill—A warehouse at Chandler- 
ville, built during the Civil War, and used 
for a number of years by the A. G. Haynes 
Grain Co. for an office and storage room, 
was taken down recently and a part of the 
lumber was shipped to Havana to be used in 
building cribs for the creditors of the Mc- 
Hadden Grain Co. 

Wenona, Ill.—The grain trade of the 
Streator-Wenona territory will hold its regu- 
lar meeting at the Stanton Hotel, Wenona, 
Thursday evening, Apr. 28, at 7 o’clock, at 
which time dinner will be served. A large 
attendance is desired, as there will be no 
May meeting, on account of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers Ass’n’s convention at Danville 
in May. 

Chatsworth, Ill.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the grain trade of the Chats- 
worth territory was held in this city, Apr. 
26, at 6:30 p. m., at the Chatsworth Hotel, 
where dinner was served, followed by the 
business meeting. There will be no meeting 
in May, on account ef the annual convention 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n at Dan- 
ville, May 10 and 11. 


Analytical Accountants 
AUDITORS -- SYSTEMATIZERS 
Income Tax Counsellors 
Specializing in Grain, Mill & Feed 
Accounting 
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Pontiac, Ill.—A district meeting of farmers 
co-operative grain men was held in this city 
on Apr. 7, with 10 managers and directors 
attending. The speakers were R. I. Mans- 
field, of Chicago, and Lawrence Farlow, sec’y 
of the Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n. 
At the close of the meeting a motion was 
earried directing the chairman of the meet- 
ing, Charles Holz, of Buckley, to appoint a 
com’ite of three to assist in promoting a 
series of meetings thruout the district to 
discuss and demand suitable farm legisla- 
tion. The com’ite is composed of Oscar 
Merkle, Kempton; H. H. Harms, Chenoa, and 
John Lunny, Bloomington. 


Macomb, Jll.—Forty-five grain dealers of 
this section of the state attended a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Lamoine on the eve- 
ning of Apr. 5. Government extravagances 
and interference in private business was dis- 
cussed by R. I. Mansfield and Clarence Henry, 
of Chicago, and Lawrence Farlow, of Bloom- 


ington. A com’ite was appointed to plan for 
future meetings to be called at different 
points in this district. Meetings for busi- 


ness men, farmers, grain dealers and every 
one interested in government extravagances 
and taxation will be held. The following 


towns were represented at the Macomb meet- 


ing: Macomb, Plymouth, Vermont, Table 
Grove, Tpava, Augusta, Blandinsville, Rose- 
ville, Good Hope, Sciota, Monmouth, Bush- 
nell, Bardolph and Adair. 

Jerseyville, JTll—A meeting at the court- 


house here of District No. 7 of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass'n of Illinois, on Apr. 15, 
was attended by about 500 farmers, grain 
dealers and others. The principal speaker 
was R. I. Mansfield, of Chicago, who spoke 
on the activities of the Farm Board, em- 
phasized the need of confidence at a time of 
depression like the present, and dwelt at 
length on the alarming increase in taxes. 
Other speakers were Mrs. Minnie Meek, of 
Carrollton, who gave a number of facts and 
figures relative to governmental waste; W. 
A. Moody, pres. of the National Livestock 
Exchange at East St. Louis; Lawrence Far- 
iow, sec’y of the Illinois farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, and .Millard Myers, of the Ameri- 
ean Co-op. Publishing Co. 


Plans are coming along nicely to make 
the 39th annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers Ass'n at Danville, Ill., May 10 and 
11, both entertaining and instructive. Con- 
vention headquarters and all sessions will 
be held in the Hotel Wolford. The conven- 
tion will open at 10 o’clock the morning of 
the 10th, and we shall have speakers to 
cover practically all the leading matters 
before the grain trade of today. In the 
evening there will be a banquet, with en- 
tertainment and speaking. Wednesday there 
will be but one session, opening at 9:30 
a. m., upon the completion of which the con- 
vention will adjourn. Entertainment will 
be provided for the visiting ladies and they 
are cordially invited to attend the banquet 
Tuesday evening. Danville is not only a 
good live town but it has good hotels, and 
assurance has been given that no raise in 
rates will be made by any hotel on account 
of our meeting. Naturally, Danville, being 
located close to the Illinois-Indiana line, we 
shall have a good turn-out of Indiana deal- 


ers; in fact, we aim to make this a joint 
meeting of Indiana-Illinois.—W. KE. Culbert- 
son, sec’y Illinois Grain Dealers Ass'n. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Clare M. Torrey will become a 
partner of Faroll Bros. May 1. 

The rate of interest for advances on 
for May has been set at 6% per annum. 

B. F. Schwartz has applied for reinstate- 
ment to membership in the Board of Trade 
and the directors will consider the applica- 
tion May 10. 
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Trading in the December futures on the 
Board of Trade was authorized to be begun 
Apr, 25: 

The following have recently been elected 
to membership in the Board of Trade: Arthur 
Lipper, Jr., of New York; Carlo Fleischmann, 
of Zurich, Switzerland; Edwin C. Bearss, 
Montana rancher, and Michael H. Barnes. of 
Chicago. 

H. D. Eegly, after 16 years with the Mc- 
Millen Co. and Allied Mills, Ine., resigned 
recently as sec’y and executive vice-pres. 
of Allied Mills. Altho Mr. Egly’s plans for 
the future have not been made public, it is 
believed that he will continue in the feed 
business. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Grain 
Market Analysts Club was held Apr. 20 at 
the Hamilton Club with Forecaster Donnel 
of the Weather Buro as the _ principal 
speaker. He explained how the weather 
forecasts are made, and was detained until 
a late hour answering questions. 

Kenneth B. Pierce, manager of the cash 
grain department of James E. Bennett & 
Co. here, in celebration of the birth of a 64%4- 
pound daughter on Apr. 22, bot the cus- 
tomary peanuts for the “cash” crowd. This 
is the proud papa’s first child, and needless 
to say all samples are looking like No. 1. 
The new-born is named Marlene. 


INDIANA 


Recent new members of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n are W. M. Engeler & Co., 
Poneto, and the Farmers Grain Co., Rens- 
selaer. 

Barnard (Roachdale p. o.), Ind.—The New- 
ton Busenbark Grain Co. sustained slight 
damage some time ago to its elevator from 
fire of electrical origin. 

Fortville, Ind.—R. A. Pritchard, grain 
dealer, won the $12,500 model home given 
away by the real estate men of Indianapolis 
recently, at the Home Complete Exposition. 

Noblesville, Ind.—O,. A. Church, of Chicago, 
recently became connected with the Nobles- 
ville Milling Co. For several years Mr. 
Church was with the Larabee Flour Mills, of 
Kansas City. 


Peru, Ind.—Frank Pyle, manager of the 
Peru Grain & Coal Co.’s elevator, has sold 
his interest in the business and severed con- 
nection with the company. David Jackley 
succeeds him as manager. 

Frankfort, Ind.—Carl Sims, of the Sims 
Milling Co., is temporarily in charge of the 
milling division of the American Red Cross. 
He is assisting Wm. M. Baxter, Jr., man- 
ager of the mid-western area of the Red 
Cross. 

Orestes, Ind.—The Orestes Fertilizer Co.’s 
plant, owned by Urmston Hlvtrs., Inc. (main 
offices at Anderson, Ind.), about 1% miles 
southwest of this city, burned at 6:30 p. m., 
Apr. 13; loss, $13,000; partly insured. The 
plant will probably be rebuilt. 

Pt. Wayne, Ind.—The K. & A..Seed Co., 
Inec., the incorporation of which was re- 
ported in the Mar. 9 Journals, has taken 
over the warehouse and facilities of Kraus 
& Apfelbaum here. The old firm has an 
office in the Old-First National Bank Bldg. 
and will haves charge of the country ele- 
vators. 

Advance, Ind.—Rebuilding the grain ele- 
vator kere has been started by Walter 
Crisler, who recently bot the half-interest of 
his former partner, Vern Faulkinbury, in the 
lot on which the old elevator stood which 
burned several months ago. The new house 
will be smaller than the old one. The old 
front foundation is being used for the new 
building, which will contain a seed room, 
and be equipped with a feed grinder and a 
corn sheller. 


COB BURNERS 


built anywhere 
Approved by Insurance Companies 


Write for details 
Clarence Pea, Rushville, Ind. 


Bourbon, Ind.—H. B. Fry, reported in the 
Mar. 23 Journals as having bot the elevator 
at this point, has made a number of im- 
provements, including a driveway thru the 
building, installed a platform for the scales, 
has put the bins in repair, had electric 
wiring done, and will cover the building 
with metal. lectric motors are also being 
instulled. The elevator, which has a capac- 
ity of 50,000 bus., also has a feed unit. 


Evansville, Ind.—The recently constructed 
soy bean milling plant of the Mead-Johnson 
Co. was badly damaged by fire, originating 
in a pile of trash outside the building, in 
the late afternoon of Apr. 14; loss, about 
$250,000. The entire north unit of the_build- 
ing, including the elevator, was destroyed. 
About $1.000 worth of machinery, which was 
being installed, was destroyed. 


Bremen, Ind.—The Kraus & Apfelbaum 
Elvtr. passed into new ownership on Apr. 
4, when it became the property of the Lapaz 
Grain Co., operators of the elevator at Lapaz. 
The Bremen plant will be operated as a 
separate unit from the Lapaz plant, and 
Fred E. Bowlby, who has been with the 
Kraus & Apfelbaum Co. for 22 years, will 
continue as manager for the new owners. 


Converse, Ind.—Bruce Haycock, who has 
been connected with the grain trade for the 
past 30 years, has purchased an active in- 
terest in the Converse Auto Co., Ford dis- 
tributors for that territory, and will devote 
his entire time to the new business. Mr. 
Hayecock and his father, A. W. Haycock, 
operated elevators at Sims and at Sharps- 
ville, Ind., under the name of A. W. Haycock 
& Son. 


Foresman, Ind.—The line of elevators 
formerly owned by Lyons, Rich & Light, has 
been purchased by Standard Elvtr. Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and I have been employed 
as the manager for the five houses located 
at Brook, Foresman, Weishaars (Brook p. o.), 
Beaver City (Brook p. 0.) and Julian (Fores- 
man p. o.). We are installing a truck scale 
and putting in truck dumps at our Fores- 
man house so that we will be in better posi- 
tion to handle the business.—Chas. Russell. 
[Another report says that Mr. Russell has 
employed Wm. Lyons as manager of the 
Brook elevator. ] 

The efforts of this ass’n toward securing 
lower electric power rates in Indiana are 
right now at a standstill, tho when hear- 
ings at various points in the state are desig- 
nated by the Public Service Commission, 
we shall be very active again. At these 
hearings is where you power users will 
have an opportunity to be heard and present 
your case. In talking with Commissioner 
Singleton, who will have charge of this case, 
he has assured me that we will be advised 
of all hearings when set, and I will in turn 
advise you grain dealers and millers of such 
heavings set for your immediate territory. 
These hearings will begin in about two 
weeks [from Apr. 22].—Fred K. Sale, sec’y 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


IOWA 


Roland, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Co. re- 
cently sustained a slight wind storm dam- 
age, 

Sioux City, Ia.—Some new equipment has 


recently been installed by the Martens & 
IKKetels Milling Co, 


Keokuk, Ia,—A. H. Rich, 60, vice-pres., 
treas. and general manager of the Purity 
Oats Co., died Apr. 18.—=4, T. 


Laureus, I[a—R. C. Booth & Co. are re- 
placing part of the foundation and repairing 
the flooring in the annex to their elevator.— 
Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Hawkeye, Ia.—W. L. Chamberlain, of West 
Union, has been appointed manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.'s elevator, succeeding 
E. GAC ER. 

Garner, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. is re- 
siding its elevator and replacing cribbing 
where it is necessary. F. Steiff is the man- 
ager.—A. G. T. 


Marion, Ia.—The new elevator and feed 
mill of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., replacing the 
house burned in January, has been formally 
opened. The T. EH. Ibberson Co. built the new 
plant, 
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Oakwood (Marble Rock p. o.), la.—The 
Farmers Grain Ass’n is adding a 10-ton Gas- 
ton Unit-Bilt Motor Truck Scale to its ele- 
vator equipment. 

Keokuk, Ia.—A storage shed at the rear 
of the Diamond Milling Co. burned in the 
afternoon of Apr. 6; it contained hay, straw, 
oats and other feed; it was thot that pos- 
sibly some of the oats could be salvaged. 

Sioux City, Ia.—The quantity and quality 
of this year’s crop will determine whether 
or not the Terminal Grain Corp. will build 
the additional storage to its present 1,250,- 
000-bu. capacity, considered some time ago. 


Bedford, Ja.—The new manager of the 
Farmers Union Co-op. Co.’s elevator is J. 
Fred Besco, former county treas., who suc- 
ceeds John Marley, manager for the last 
three years. Mr. Marley will give his at- 
tention to his farms. 


Doon, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator here was entered by thieves Saturday 
night, Apr. 9, who raided the safe and the 
seed bins, getting $290 in cash from the 
former and about 18 sacks of alfalfa seed, 
worth $500, from the latter. 


Sioux City, Ia.—H. J. Hutton, pres. of the 
Terminal Grain Corp., died at his home on 
Apr. 18, following an illness of several. 
weeks. Mr. Hutton, who was one of the 
best known grain men in this section of the 
country, was one of the founders of the 
Bonus-Milner Milling Co., later merged with 
the Mystic Milling Co. He was 77 years 
of age. 

Blencoe, Ia.—Work started on Apr. 6 on 
Charles Barnes’ new 20,000-bu. elevator, to 
be 27 x 31 feet, with a 24-foot cupola. It is 
expected to be finished in time for the early 
summer business. The new office has already 
been completed. The new elevator, which 
is being built by the Williams Const. Co., 
will be operated under 
Barnes~Grain Co. with Mr. Barnes as man- 
ager. 


Storm Lake, Ia.—C. E. Wood, manager of 
the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s elevator for 
some time, will take over the management 
of the Farmers Co-op. Elvytr. Co.’s house at 
Albert City June 1. Harry. Straight, who 
has been Mr. Wood's assistant, will take 
over the complete management of the local 
elevator at once, Mr. Wood remaining in 
Storm Lake to assist him until June.—Art 
Torkelson. 


Shelden, Ia.—The Prairie Queen Flour Mill, 
which was fitted up for storage purposes in 
the fall of 1930 and which for about a year 
has been operated by Messrs. Nelson and 
Arnold as the Central Grain Corp., burned 
at 5:30 Sunday evening, Apr. 10, together 
with a residence and a box ear full of oats; 
total loss, about $45,000; partly insured. 
Fire departments from four neighboring 
cities were called to fight the fire.—Arte 
Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Laurens, Ia.—The Piper Grain & Milling 
Co. of Cedar Rapids, has merged its busi- 
ness with R. C, Booth & Co., Laurens, Ta., in 
its expansion program for 1932, and will add 
the newly acquired property to its present 
holdings of elevators and feed mills now be- 
ing operated in various cities in Iowa. R. Cc. 
Booth will be vice-pres. of the Piper Grain 
& Milling Co., with offices in the Merchants 
National Bank Bldg. ‘and will assume his 
new duties at oneé; he has been active in 
grain circles since his graduation from Coe 
College in 1923. The Piper Co. was organ- 
ized in 1924 by J. M. Piper, who has. been 


pres. since it was incorporated in 1926. The: 
company does en extensive business over the: 


Middle West and South. 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Hubbell Bldg. Des Moines, Ia. 
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Hamburg, Ia.—J. B. Zuck's elevator burned 
at 3:30 a. m., Apr. 5; insured. About 15,000 
bus. of shelled corn was destroyed, also a 
ear of corn standing on the track near the 
elevator. Cause of fire unknown. Mr. Zuck 
expects to rebuild as soon as possible. 

Albert City, Ia—On June 1 CG. E. Wood, 
who has managed the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator at Storm Lake for the past 
two years, will take over the management 
of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
here. This will be an advance for Mr. Wood 
and a recognition of his ability.—cC. EE. 
Lowry, with James EH. Bennett & Co. 


KANSAS 


Manhattan, Kan.—The Farmers Union 
Elvtr. has installed bulk oil station equip- 
ment. 


Akron, Kan.—Windstorm slightly damaged 
the elevator of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. on Apr. 9. 


Hanover, Kan.—Glen Terp, manager of the 
Farmers Union Elvtr. for the past few years, 
has resigned his position. 

Atchison, Kan.—--A 2-story brick and con- 
crete addition to the Blair Milling Co.’s plant 
is under construction. 

Wintield, Kan.—The mill plant of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. was slightly dam- 
aged by windstorm on Apr. 9. 

Pittsburg, Kan.—The Arma. Elvtr. Co., an 


old established company, has been incor- 
porated; capital stock, $30,000. 
Great Bend, Kan.—The elevator of the 


Farmers Grain & Supply Co. was slightly 
damaged by exposure fire on Apr. 2. 
Kinsley, Kan.—The Edwards County Mill 
has just installed a five-bu. automatic scale, 
the installation being made by Ed Sims. 


Marquette, Kan.—The K. B. R. Milling Co. 
recently installed two new sifters and also 
made some other improvements at its plant. 

Holyrood, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has bot the Robinson Milling Co.’s elevator 
here, at the reported price of $5,000. The 
acquired elevator will be used for storage 
only. 

Manning, Kan.—The George E. Gano Co. 
is installing a 15-ton Gaston No-Twist 
Motor Truck Scale at its elevator at this 
point. 

Wichita, Kan.—Wichita Feed Mills, in- 
corporated; capital stock, $5,000; incorpora- 
tors: Hiehvat LrOUty even OV VVCLSS3.0 View bd. 
Frisch, J. L. Hendry and Otto Weiss, all of 
Wichita. 

Heizer, Kan.—The Peoples Grain & Supply 
Co.’s elevator that burned recently contained 
2,500 bus. of wheat; the building was worth 
$2,500; both building and wheat were partly 
insured. It is believed that the fire may 
have been of incendiary origin. 

Ottawa, Kan.—Geo. B. Ross, former state 
grain inspector who recently resigned, also 
intercsted in the Ross Milling Co., of this 
eity, which operates an elevator, is rumored 
as a possible candidate for governor on an 
independent ticket this fall. 

Neodesha, Kan.—W. S. Smith, who has been 
in the employ of the Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co. for the past 17 years, has purchased the 
entire stock of feeds, office equipment and 
business of the company in Neodesha and 
has leased the local plant of the company, 
and’ will continue the business under the 
name of the W. S. Smith Feed Co. 

Wichita, Kan.—C. A. Baldwin, manager of 
the local office of the Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., and a director of the Board of 
Trade, has been on the sick list for several 
weeks, but at last reports expected to be 
able to return to his office soon. W. W. 
Wallis, of Harold-Wallis Grain Co., is back 
at work after recovery from an operation 
for appendicitis. 


Adair-Morton Grain Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
WHEAT-CORN-OATS-KAFIR 


Coffeyville, 
age business, 


Kan.—A merchandise broker- 
including feeds and flour, has 
been opened here by Frank W. Read, for- 
merly with the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Who will operate under his own name. 


Alexander, Kan.—M. N. Ream has leased 
the Howard Elvtr. here, and J. H. Webs will 
assist in wheat buying. Mr. Reams also 
operates a feed store and a farmers co-op- 
erative oil company. 


Dodge City, Kan.—While working on his 
ear at his home in this city, Clarence Rob- 
erts, grain buyer for the Dodge City Flour 
Mills, died from monoxide gas poisoning. 
Mr. Roberts was formerly a grain inspector 
here. He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 


Beulah, Kan.—Sherman Roseberry, former 
manager of the St. Paul Grain Co.’s elevator 
at St. Paul, Kan., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Elvtr. at this 
point. The elevator has been shut down 
since the death of Mr. Crocker, who had 
managed it since last fall. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The Board of Trade will 
start trading in wheat futures on May 1, 
July futures being the first offered. The 
directors of the Grain Clearing Corp., which 
has received its state charter, are Geo. E. 
Gano, Frank Summers, R. C. Davidson, A. W. 
Estes and C. D. Jennings. 


Dodge City, Kan.—This depression is the 
product of careless thinking, inexcusable 
blundering, and the gift of stupid, selfish 
politics. There is no reason why the sane, 
normal business of 1928, with commodities 
fairly distributed in all directions all over 
the world should not prevail now.—C. C. 
Isely. 


Coffeyville, Kan.—Frank H. Patterson, of 
Fredonia, former pres. of the Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co. here (which operates a line of 
about 40 elevators in Kansas, three large 
elevators and a feed plant being in Coffey- 
ville), died on Apr. 2, in a hospital at 
Rochester, Minn., after an illness of about five 
months. He was 62 years of age. As a youth 
Mr. Patterson came here with his father, who 
was one of the founders of the Rea-Patter- 


son Co., and for years was connected with 
the company, later becoming its pres. and 
its largest individual stockholder. A few 


years ago he disposed of his holdings to his 
son-in-law, Stephen Chandler, of Oklahoma 
City. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—George Hogle, sec’y of 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade for the last 
four years, has resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by W. T. McCauley, associated here 
for two years past with the Southwest Grain 
Oray When Mr. McCauley. first came to 
Hutchinson in 1921, he was associated with 
the Kansas Grain Co., three years later join- 
ing the staff of the John Hayes Grain Co. 
until he became affiliated with the Southwest 
Grain Co. Mr. McCauley has made many 
friends in the grain trade during his stay 
in this city. 

Seandia, Kan.—A district meeting of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers Ass’n was held here 
on the evening of Apr. 11, local business men 
acting as hosts and surrounding farmers 
being invited as guests. A dinner was served 
at 6:30 in the I. O. O. F. Hall, the ladies of a 
local church serving it. The speakers on 
the program includ2d E. J. Smiley, sec’y of 
the Kansas Grain Dealers Ass’n, and Harry 
Sharp, of the Allied Industries, of Topeka. 
Mr. Smiley’s subject was “What of America?” 
and Mr. Sharp’s “Taxes.” <A general discus- 
sion of these subjects, in which all were in- 
vited to take part, was had. 


Sponsored by the Kansas Grain Inspection 
Dept., the Santa Fe Railway, the state agri- 
cultural college and the state department 
of agriculture, grain grading schools will be 
held during the first half of May in south- 


western Kansas towns, as follows: Abilene, 
May 2; Lyons, May 3; Larned, May 4; Gar- 
den City, May 5; Scott City, May 6; Cope- 


land, May 9; Stafford, May 10; Harper, May 
11; Newton, May 12; Emporia, May 13. A 
special car for grading instructions, contain- 
ing all equipment necessary to an up-to-date 
laboratory for testing grain, and having 
tables for 50 men, will be furnished by the 
Santa Fe. Instead of the usual lecture pro- 
gram, students will do their own grading 
under the guidance of the instructors, 


ous 


Kinsley, Kan.—Home Grain Corp., incor- 
porated; incorporators: E. M. Taylor, pres. 
Home Oil Co., Kinsley; T. A. Helling, vice- 


pres. and general manager FE1 Dorado Refin- 


ing -Co., El Dorado; Elbert. S. Rule, pres. 
Go:den Rule Refining Co.,. Wichita; M. A. 
Gleason, grain man of Dodge City; J. A. 
Vickers, pres. Vickers Petroleum Sox 
Wichita; Grover C. Field, grain man, banker 


and farmer, Offerle; Clyde M. Boggs, pres. 
Kanotex Refining Co., Arkansas City, and E. 
C. Moriarty, vice-pres. Derby Oil Co., Wichita. 
It is reported that the corporation plans to 
build 33 elevators in the western part of 
the state, having a capacity of from 5,000 to 


7,000 bus. each, new equipment to be*used 
thruout. The first of these elevators is to 
be built at once, at Offerle, about 15 miles 


west cf Kinsley. The territory covered by 
these elevators will extend from Newton, 
IKkan., to the Colorado line and from the line 
of the Union Pacific Railway south to the 
Oklahoma line. They will be receiving ele- 
vators and not storage elevators. Storage 
will be engaged at terminal points, where 
large elevator space can be contracted for. 
It is said that the formation of this new 
company is the first shot in a grain-oil war, 
the opposing forces being the line elevator 
operators (whom the oil interests accuse of 
having gone into the business of retailing 
gasoline and lubricants at cut rates) and 
the oil interests, who are retaliating by go- 
ing into the grain business. 


KENTUCKY 


Mayfield, Ky.—-Windstorm slightly dam- 
aged the plant of the Mayfield Milling Co. on 
Feb. 11. 

Lebanon, Ky.—George J. Begemann, who 
recently purchased the Dahoney Mill from 
the G. A. Dahoney Estate, has sold the prop- 
erty to Mrs. Elwood Bradshaw, who took 


immediate possession. The sale involved 
the mill, gasoline engine, crusher, grinder 
and office furniture. 

New Orleans, La.—John Sanford is again 


superintendent of the Public Grain Elvtr. of 
the Board of Commissioners, succeeding 
Clarence Sears, who has become superin- 
tendent of an elevator at St. Louis. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md.—Harry E. Elgert, for years 
with the grain firm of J. A. Manger & Co., 
of this city, has been re-elected pres. of the 
Beverly Hills’ Improvement Ass’n for his 
seventh term.—R. C. N. 


Baltimore, Md.—Commencing Apr. 25 all 
operations on the floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce were started an hour earlier, to 
eonform to the daylight-saving time sched- 
ule.—R,. C. N. 


Hagerstown, Md.—Stickell Sales Corp., in- 
corporated; capital stock, 10,000 shares com- 
mon, at $1 per share; incorporators: Clarence 
M. Stickell, G. Walter Smith and Francis H. 
Cost, all of Hagerstown; to deal in grain, 
flour, ets. 


Baltimore, Md.—A number of cars of flour, 
part of this section’s quota of flour made 
from wheat holdings of the Federal Farm 
Board, and intended for distribution by the 
Red Cross, were condemned by the Balti- 
more Health Department as unfit for human 
food.—R. C. N. 


WARNING! 


A man frequently using the name of 
Ray Palmer, who 


is described as Age 
face, about 6 ft. 8 in. in 
height, 190 pounds; wears a shriners 
pin; has no authority to represent 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consoli- 
dated, Chicago, in any capacity. 
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MICHIGAN 


Perrinton, Mich.—The Perrinton Elvtr. Co. 
early this month opened its sweet feed mill. 

Homer, Mich.—The Cortwright Milling Co. 
has installed ‘a mixer and a 3-h. p. electric 
motor. 

Sturgis, Mich.—The Sturgis Elvtr. Co. has 
installed an electro-magnetic separator to 
remove the cramp iron. 


Mayville, Mich.—A corn sheller and 5-h.p. 
motor were recently installed at the elevator 
of the Michigan Bean Co. 


Richland, Mich.—The Richland Feed & 
Grain Co, has installed a Wureka Corn Cutter 
with a type S electro-magnetic separator. 


Gera, Mich.—Charles 
installed a Dreadnaught 
Separator ahead ot the 
plant. 

Armada, Mich.—T. . Neely & Co. have in- 
stalled a new Dreadnaught 24-inch Attrition 
Mill with a built-in electro-magnetic sepa- 
rator. 

Parshallville, Mich.—A Dreadnaught: Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Separator has been installed 
ahenud of the grinder in the Walker mill, to 
eateh the tramp iron. 


Wolohan, Inc., has 
Mlectro-Magnetic 
feed mill in this 


Galien, Mich.—Lynn J. Pardee has recently 
installed a hammer mill, and has added an 
electro-magnetic separator to eliminate the 
tran:p iron fire hazard. 


Ashley, Mich.—The Independent Elvtr. Co. 
is installing a 10-h.p. fully-enclosed ball- 
bearing G. E. Motor with an automatic 
starter enclosed in a dust-tight case. 


Midland, Mich.—W. FE. Laur, whose eleva- 
tor burned last month, as reported in the 
Journals last number, plans to rebuild or to 
buy a plant at another location. 


Elmdale, Mich.—R. H. Ryon, of Lansing, 
of the Ryon Grain Co., has closed his eleva- 
tor at this point, which has been managed 
by Perry Trowbridge, and will reopen it in 
time for the new crop. Mr. Trowbridge has 
moved to Brown City, Mich. 


New Lothrop, Mich.—The New Lothrop 
Milling and Elvtr. Co. is installing a Dread- 
naugnt Eleetro-Magnetic Separator ahead of 
its feed mill. This plant is now operated by 
electric power, three of the motors being of 
the fully-enclosed self-ventilated type. 


Linwood, Mich.—The Martindale Bean & 
Grain Co., of Kawkawlin, Mich., whose ele- 
vator here, operated as the Linwood Bean & 
Grain Co., burned in March, as reported in 
the Mar. 23 Journals, has been particularly 
unfortunate regarding fire, this being the 
seventh elevator fire in 10 years. 


Laingsburg, Mich.—The elevator and coal 
business here owned and operated until re- 
cently by the late Chapman R. Bailey, of 
Detroit, as the C. R. Bailey.Co. and managed 
by R. W. Bailey, his son, for the past sev- 
eral years, has been sold to outside interests, 
who are organizing a new company. The 
new owners expect to re-open the elevator 
about July 1. 


Lakeview, Mieh.—A portable feed mill 
nearly caused the destruction by tire of a 
farmer’s barn near here recently, when a 
piece of metal became red hot in going 
through the mill, and lodged in the sack of 
ground feed. Fortunately the hired man 
happened to pass thru the barn where the 
ground feed was located about 15 minutes 
after the portable left the premises. He de- 
tected the fire before any amount of dam- 
age was done. Every feed mill should be 


protected with an _ efficient tramp iron 
separator. 
Adair, Mich.—O. D. Livetmore and Paul 


Puls are installing feed mill equipment in a 
building formerly used as a cream station. 
They have purchased a Blue-streak ITlammer 
Mill with a built-in electro-magnetic separa- 
tor, and this will be operated with a tex- 
rope drive by a 50-h.p. gasoline engine lo- 
cated in a fire-resistive room with fuel sup- 
ply tank outside and underground. They 


will also install a corn sheller and feed 
mixer and will handle a general line of 
feeds. Mr. Puls was formerly manager of 


the New Haven Farmers Elvtr. 
vator. 


Co.’s_ ele- 


MINNESOTA 


Tracy, Minn.—Guy Hollenback is the new 
manager of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, succeeding Oscar Heiser, resigned. 

Nicollet, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
will make extensive repairs on its elevator, 
including the installation of a boot tank. 
The T. EK. Ibberson Co, has the contract. 

St. Charles, Minn.—James Barry, for the 
past four years manager of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point, died Apr. 
11 from a stroke, at the age of 51 years. 
His widow survives him. 

Waseca, Minn.—David l. Smith, for the 
past six years in Rochester, has been trans- 


ferred to Waseca by the Pillsbury Co. and 
will have charge of its new feed mill, de- 
scribed in detail in the Mar. 23 Journals, 


which will operate as the Waseca Flour & 
Feed Warehouse Co. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—The Blue Earth Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator is being repaired 
and overhauled, the work consisting of re- 
pairing chutes, bins, floors, siding, spouts 
and reshingling, also a fresh coat of paint. 
The work will cost approximately $2,000, and 
will give employment to a crew of workmen 
for at least a month. 

Red Wing, Minn.—The LaGrange Milling 
Co.’s elevator was destroyed and its mill 
damaged by fire at 6 p.m., Apr 10;" loss, 
between $25,000 and $30,000; covered by in- 
surance. The elevator contained about 500 


bus. of wheat and about $15,000 worth of 
sacks, supplies, etec.; 30,000 bus. of wheat 


were removed from the elevator on Apr. 1. 
The elevator had not been used except as a 
warehouse, there was no heat in it and no 
friction machinery; the fire started in the 
iower section of the elevator and is believed 
to have been set either accidentally or pur- 
posely by tramps, two of whom were seen 
running from the scene as the fire whistle 
sounded. The elevator was built in the early 
’60’s by T. B. Sheldon and was still known 
locally as the Sheldon Elvir. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

After a short illness, William H. Schaller, 
trafic manager for the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co., died recently, aged 69 years. 

A membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce was recently purchased by William 
T. Greely, of the Greely Elvtr. Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Hdward H. Gregory, for many years sec’y 
of the grain commission firm of Gregory, 
Jennison & Co., died at the Hillcrest Hos- 
pital, on Apr. 18, at the age of 83 years. 

James L. McCaull, prominent in the grain 
business cf the Northwest for 40 years, died 
Apr. 19, at the age of 69 years; after an ill- 
ness of three vears. He founded the Me- 
Caull-Webster Elvtr. Co. at Aberdeen, S. D., 
and the MeCaull-Dinsmore Co., of this city. 


MISSOURI 


Webb City, Mo.—The new Ball & Gunning 


Milling Co.'s mill, replacing the one that 
burned some time ago, started operations 
Apr. 8. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The name of the Exchange 
Elvtr. has been changed to Central Elvtr. 
“A” by the Flynn Bros. Grain & Feed Co., 
new owners. Harry Toler, brother of Sam 
Toler, the former superintendent, is super- 
intendent for the new owners. 

Smithton, Mo.—Truman Smith bot recently 
at auction the Farmers Filvtr’ Co.'s elevator 
for $38,500, and took charge at once. He has 
been making some improvements in the in- 
terior of the building. He also bot the stock 
of feed of Pete Smith and employed him to 
help at the elevator. The new firm will op- 
erate as the Smithton Blvtr. 

KANSAS CITY LETTER 

The offices of Goffe & Carkener, Inc., were 
recently moved to the 11th floor of the Board 
of Trade, the company’s wire office being on 
the same floor. 

Krank A. Theis, vice-pres. of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., and former. pres. 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, was one 
of the speakers at the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Southwest Foreign Trade Con- 
ference, which was held in Dallas, Tex., on 
Apr. 25 and 26. His subject was, “Political 
Influences on Values and Commercial Move- 
ments of Wheat.” 
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Glenn C. Moffitt, traffic manager of the Red 
Star Milling Co., and widely known over the 
Southwest as a grain rate expert, died Apr. 
10, following an operation for appendicitis. 

The Kansas-Missouri Elvtr. obtained a city 
building permit on Apr. 7 for the construc- 
tion of an addition to its elevator in the 
Bast Bottoms to replace the one destroyed 
by fire recently. The structure will be 83 
x 116 feet, 204 feet high: 

Among applicants for membership in the 
Board of Trade is Charles W. Sherman on 
transfer from J. Juul. Mr. Sherman recently 
succeeded Mr. Juul as manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., the latter now being 
pres. and manager of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


MONTANA 


Dutton, Mont.—N. D. Underwood has been 
appointed manager of the Lake Grain Co.’s 
elevator, succeeding George Lillie, who has 
taken a position elsewhere. 

Great Falls, Mont.—The Greely Elvtr. Co. 
has requested in district court a judgment 
for approximately $1,500 against the White- 
Dulany Co., of Seattle, Washington, for al- 
leged balances due on four shipments of 
grain made in 1950 by the Greely Co. to the 
White-Dulany Co. 

Lewistown, Mont.—If crop conditions war- 
rant, it is understood that the Montana Flour 
Mills Co.’s plant will be put into operation 
some time this coming summer. Consider- 
able material from the old Judith Mill at 
Hobson has been brot here and work of 
renovating and changing the machinery and 
equipment of the Montana Flour Mills Co.’s 
plant has been going forward for some time. 


NEBRASKA 


Geneva, Neb.—O. McKibbon, former man- 
ager of the Hynes Elvtr., has been succeeded 
by Frank Krisl, of Otoe. 

Cedar Bluffs, Neb.—An addition is being 
built to the Nye & Jenks Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor at this point, C. E. Beebe, manager. 

Omaha, Neb.—Edward P. Peck, pres. and 
general manager of the Omaha Elvtr. Co., is 
cut again after an illness of two or three 
weeks. 

Princeton, Neb.—J. F. Judah, who has been 
manager of the Princeton Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator, has purchased the house and 
will operate it in the future. 

Brickton (Hasting p. o.), Neb.—Slight 
Windstorm damage was sustained on Apr. 9 
by the I'armers Grain Co.'s elevator at this 
point, operated by Gus Bigenberg. 

Rescue, Neb.—The grain elevator here and 
an adjoining coal shed burned at noon on 
Mar. 28, cause of fire unknown; partly in- 
sured, The elevator was owned by Ray 
Pael. 

Omaha, Neb.—-Following the dust explosion 
at the Allied Mills’ plant early in April, re- 
ported in the last number of the Journals, 


preparations were made to rebuild the plant 
at once, 


Tilden, Neb.—H. C. Luers' elevator has 
been leased to Victor L. Gross, of Omaha, 


who is now operating it. 
ager, Charles E. Kelly, 
managerial position. 

Ong, Neb.—Will Osterberg, of the Critten- 
den Grain Co., was caught recently between 
a truck and the elevator and badly bruised, 
also having a rib and one arm _ broken. 
While painfully injured, it was believed he 
will fully recover. He was taken to a hos- 
pital in Hastings. 

Omaha, Neb.—At the annual meeting of 
the Omaha Hay Wxchange, Apr. 11, it was 
voted to discontinue the use of the U. §. 
ederal Grades & Inspection Service on June 
i Owiag to dissatisfaction in working 
under Federal Grading, there has been very 
little call for Government inspection. 

Kearney Neb.—It was reported early this 
month that work would soon start on the 
new Farmers National Grain Corp.’s eleva- 
tor, the capacity of which will be 500,000 
bus. At least a portion of the storage tanks 
will be completed by July, in time for this 
season’s crop. Appropriations for the build- 
ing project were made last year and are 
available now, The construction plans and 
specifications are based on an _ ultimate 
1,000,000-bu. capacity. 


The former man- 
will take another 
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NEW ENGLAND 


poston, Mass.—Among recent applicants 
for membership in the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange is F. C. Bowes. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hagerman, N. M.—The Pecos Valley Alfalfa 
Mill Co.’s office was damaged by fire at 5 
a. m., Apr. 5, reported as possibly starting 
from a gas furnace; damage, $2,000; covered 
by insurance. The building was saved but 
the interior of the office was ruined, includ- 
ing furniture, typewriters, adding machines, 
a teletype machine and other equipment. <A 
temporary office has been established in the 
Bowen Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Thomas Sealy, one of the 
oldest members of the Produce Exchange, 
died Apr. 8 at the age of 82 years. 


Collins, N. Y.—The James H. Gray Milling 
Co. just installed an electro-magnetic sepa- 
rator ahead of its feed mill to eliminate 
tramp iron fire and accident hazard. 


New York, N. Y.—The following have been 
elected to membership in the Produce Ex- 
change: M. D. Hall, C. C. Wright, William 
Benkert, A. E. Standers and J. N. Rawleigh, 
the latter to associate membership. 


Auburn, N. Y.—The firm of Arthur & 
Prentice has been suspended from member- 
ship in the National Hay Ass’n, in compli- 
ance with the arbitration rules cf the ass’n, 
due to the firm’s failure to pay the award 
of the arbitration com’ite, as filed by George 
Lalonde, Ste. Clet, Que. 

New York, N. Y.—The following nominat- 
ing comite has been appointed by the board 
of managers of the Produce Exchange to 
select officers and directors to be voted on 
by the membership June 6: C. W. Andrus, 


ehairman; EH. ©: (Seaver, i, DD. NollA. L. 
Snow, W. B. Fritz, J. A. Ludlow, Charles §E. 
Burgess, Joseph A. Robinson and Albert F. 


Janss. 

Albany, N. Y.—Pouring of concrete for the 
Port’s 13,000,000-bu. elevator started on Apr. 
4, and on Apr. 13 twenty-four of the huge 


97-foot bins had reached their full height. 
As the weather was still pretty cool when 
the concrete pouring started, great care 


was taken to protect the setting of the con- 


crete. At the bottom of each bin coke fires 
were kept steadily burning to assure the 
proper temperature and prevent freezing of 


the concrete. Outside the bins, huge canvas 
curtains were hung to break the wind. Three 
carloads of machinery for the elevator ar- 
rived Apr. 4, by which time work had been 
completed on the big pit for the 10-car-an- 
hour car dumper. 


Albany, N. Y.—A Canadian syndicate (the 
name of which has not been made public 
vet), composed in part of Canadians closely 
allied with the transportation and ware- 
housing of grain, is reported to have signed 
a 10-year lease for the 2,500,000-bu. elevator 
planned for the Port of Albany, which it 
will operate as the Albany Elvtr. Co. It is 
also said that this syndicate controls seven 
elevators and 20 lake steamers. A report 
from Montreal, Que., is to the effect that the 
grain elevator at Sorel, Que., said to be 
under control of the Canadian syndicate 
which has signed the lease for the Albany 
elevator, is owned by North American 
Elvtrs., Ltd., of Montreal. James C. Play- 
fair, of Midland, Ont., is pres. of the com- 
pany. Bids for the construction of the ele- 
vator were opened on Apr. 14, and the James 
Stewart Corp. was the low bidder. At last 
report the contract had not been let. 

BUFFALO LETTER 

Two steel tanks for molasses storage, cost- 
ing $12,000, will soon be erected by the 
Molasses Products Corp, 

After a serious illness lasting nearly all 
winter, Harold EK. Tweeden, vice-pres. of the 
Cargill Grain Corp., is recovering. 

Howard E. Babcock, general manager of 
the G. L. F. Co-op. Exchange for the past 
10 years, has resigned and will devote more 
time to his personal affairs, tho he will con- 
tinue to give some of his time to the ex- 
change. 


After a hearing by the board of directors 
on Apr. 15, Fred G. Pierce and the Pierce 
Grain Co., represented by him, were sus- 
pended indefinitely from the privileges of 
the Corn Exchange. A floor man for the 
Pierce Co., E. A. Schwab, was also suspended 
but without prejudice. 

Election of officers for the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange was held on Apr. 14, all the old 
officers being re-elected as follows: Pres., 
Edgar B. Black; vice-pres., William E. Ashe; 


treas., George B. Wood; sec’y and assistant 
treas., Fred FE. Pond. New directors for 
three-year term: J.) J. eRammacher; J. B: 


Steuten and Elmer J. Koehnilein. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It has been 
Supreme Court of the U. S. that Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Ine., was prohibited from 
limiting its liabilities due to the sinking of 
its motor launch, Linseed Wing, in the Hud- 
son, in 1926. A number of employes were 
drowned and others injured, who were being 
transferred to the company’s plant at Edge- 
water. The company sought to limit its 
liabilities to the value of the launch. That 
lawyers representing workmen were not re- 
stricted to suits under the New Jersey work- 
men’s compensation act, was also held by 
the court. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Straubville, N. D.—The Straubville Elvtr., 
Leo P. Butler proprieter, burned Apr. 14; 
loss, $11,500. 

Jud, N. D.—N. J. Rodenberg, former man- 
ager of the Kelso Equity Elvtr., Kelso, N. D., 
has bot A. M. Nelson’s elevator at this point, 
and has taken charge. 


Ikelso, N. D.—Chris Peters has taken over 
the management of the Kelso Equity Elvtr., 
formerly conducted by N. J. Rodenberg, who 
has bot an elevator at Jud, N. D. 

Buffalo, N. D.—A new elevator for the 
Cargill Elvtr. Co. is under construction here, 
to have a capacity of 45,000 bus. Much of 
the material used in its construction has 
come from an elevator at Cooperstown that 
was taken down. 


Embden, N. D.—Our 
stroyed by fire on Apr. 6; it was discovered 
about 5 o’clock in the tnorning and at that 
time was so far under way that nothing 
eould.bewsaved. A box caryof the, N. PR: 
Co. was also burned. There was $6,500 in- 
surance on the building and all grain was 
also insured. Up to the present there is 
nothing in sight as far as rebuilding is con- 
cerned, but might be considered after finding 
what the outlook will be in the crop. The 
eause of this fire was unknown, but it 
seemed to have started at the bottom, per- 
haps a bearing, as I had run pretty heavy 
the day before. [I have operated this ele- 
vator for on: and a half years for the Key- 
stone Grain Co., of Minneapolis.—Embden 
Farmers Elvtr. Co., A. W. Gebhard, mgr. 


Groveport, O.—Windstorm damaged the 
elevator of the North Bros. on Apr. 2. 


Vaneces Crossing (Chillicothe p. 0.), O.— 
The windstorm of Apr. 2 slightly damaged 
the elevator plant of S. A. Steele. 


Cincinnati, O.—Samuel Davis, aged 57 
years, who was employed in the grain ele- 
vator of the American Diamalt Co., at River- 
side, this city, for several years, died at his 
home town, Bellevue, Ky., while visiting at 
the home of a friend, Apr. 8, death being due 
to a heart attack. 


ruled by the 


elevator was de- 
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Blacklick, O.—The mill building of Charles 
Bayman, operating as the Blacklick Milling 
Co., was slightly damaged by windstorm on 
Apr. 2. 

Norwalk, O.—C. H. Rogers, of Sullivan, 
who has managed elevators at that point 
and at Litchfield, has heen appointed man- 
ager of the Firelands Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, 
succeeding C. D. Setterfield. 

Hilliards, O.—We have purchased the Rid- 
dle & Wood elevator and coal yard and will 
operate under the corporate name of the 
Russell Grain Co.; capital stock, $10,000; 
Bliss Russell is pres., Edith Russell sec’y- 
treas., William Wilgus vice-pres. We will 
not make any radical changes in machinery 
for the present.—Russell Grain Co. 


Toledo, O.—Frederick J. Reynolds, chair- 
man of the board of the First National Bank 
of this city, and formerly engaged in the 
grain business, died on Apr. 1, aged 74 years. 
Three generations of his family have been 
grain dealers, doing business as the Reynolds 
Bros. Co., which at one time owned the Quale 
Mill, which finally became the Toledo Grain 
Milling Co. 

Saint James, O.—The affairs of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. are being wound up urder an 
assignment, voted by the stockholders he- 
cause of inability to collect money due. The 
assets of the company will be more than 
sufficient to cover all indebtedness unless 
it is found that too many hook accounts and 
notes carried as assets are not collectible. 
Albert N. Cox, Galion, O., has been appointed 
assignee in trust by the court. 

Mt. Victory, O.—The elevator at this point 
is still operated by Sneath-Cunningham Co., 
the owner being P. W. Breidenbaugh, altho 
negotiations were started over a year ago 
by which the Ohio Farmers Co-op. Ass’n 
was to become the owner of Sneath-Cunning- 
ham Co.’s 30 elevators in Ohio (the Mt. Vic- 
tory elevator being one of them). The 
farmers were to borrow 509%, of the ap- 
praised value from the Farm Board, and the 
change was to be completed by July 1, 1931. 
But it has not yet been accomplished. 


Cincinnati, 0.—Franklin F. Collins, a mem- 
ber of Collins & Co., grain merchants, died 
at his home in this city Apr. 9. Mr. Collins 
had been prominent in the grain and hay 
business of Cincinnati for half a century. 
He was a member of the Cincinnati Board 
of Trade and former director of the Chamber 
of Commerce and of the National Hay Ass'n. 
He is survived by his wife, two sons and a 
married daughter. A brother, John EH, Col- 
lins, is also a member of the Collins firm. 


Akron, O.—The Quaker Oats Co. has 
awarded contract for the erection of 36 re- 
inforced concrete storage tanks, having a 
total capacity of 1,656,000 bus., at its plant 
here to the James Stewart Corp., to be com- 
pleted by August. Work of razing an old 
building, on the site of which the new ele- 
vator will be built, was started on Apr. 18. 
The tanks will be 124 feet high, 24 feet in 
diameter, and the workhouse will be 20 feet 
high, making a total height of 144 feet. 
They will be ranged along the Broadway side 
and the Bowery St. extension side of the 
company’s property, three rows on each 
side, eight tanks in each row on one side 
and four tanks in each row on the other. 


OKLAHOMA 


Goltry, Okla.—The Farmers Exchange is 
adding about 9,000 bus. additional storage 
room to its house of 15,000 bus. capacity, 
work to commence at once.—G. F. Pereboom, 
mgr. Farmers Exchange. 


Specialists in Ventilating Grain Elevator 
Legs and Grain Storage Bins 
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Kingfisher, Okla.—The mill plant of the 
Bob White Flour Mills Co. was damaged by 
windstorm recently. 

Hennessey, Okla.—Mail addressed to the 
Hennessey Flour Mills is returned marked 
“Out of business.” 

Okeene, Okla.—R. H. Dickinson, formerly 
of Hitchcock, has been appointed grain buyer 
for the Okeene Milling Co. 

Hydro, Okla.—John Stange, Jr., has been 
appointed manager of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator, succeeding R. S. Stockton, who 
resigned some time ago. 


Sharon, Okla.—Mail addressed to Huddle 
Mason is returned marked “Unclaimed,” 
altho it was recently reported that he had 
opened a custom mill at this point. 

Sasakwi, Okla.—S. G. Stark is now the 
sole owner and operator of the Sasakwa 
Milling Co., the partnership of Stark & Bus- 
master having recently been dissolved. 


Cherokee, Okla.—Nix Anderson has bot the 
Brakey Grain Co. from W. R. Brakey and has 
taken charge. Mr. Anderson was at one time 
manager of the Cherokee Mills for about 
seven years. 


Garber, Okla.—Russell M. Raulston, man- 
ager of the Garber Grain & Supply Co.'s ele- 
vator, who has been missing for about two 
months, is now in a hospital in Enid suffer- 
ing from a nervous breakdown and is in a 
serious condition. He was brot to Enid from 
Caldwell by an acquaintance whom Raulston 
called on for help. 

We are again reminding dealers of our 
35th annual convention, which convenes at 
Enid, Okla., May 24 and 25 and we want to 
emphasize the importance of attendance at 
this convention. Some very important ques- 
tions will be discussed and those attending 
will be well repaid. Do not fail to be there, 
and urge others to come. This is one of the 
most important annual conventions we have 
held in many years and we are looking for- 
ward to a very large attendnce. The grain 
dealers of this state should make up their 
minds to take a more active, aggressive 
stand in bringing back to normalcy the gen- 
eral depressed conditions now confronting 
every section of this nation. With more 
emphasis than heretofore, our slogans should 
be: The abolition of all governmental ac- 
tivities in business as well as a great reduc- 
tion in the restrictions and regulations of 
business; a reduction of Federal taxes and 
the ebolition of all restrictions and regula- 
tions of trade in farm products; the aboli- 
tion of the Farm Board, which has depressed 
prices to record Jows and almost destroyed 
the farmers’ buying power.—C. F. Prouty, 
sec’y Grain Dealers Ass’n of Oklahoma, 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Baker, Ore.—The plant of G. A. Marshall, 
operating as the Marshall Grain Co., was 
damaged by fire caused by an office stove 
recently. 

Portland, Ore.—J, W. Carr has returned to 
this city and is reported to he contemplat- 
ing opening an office here. He has been in 
the grain brokerage business in Spokane for 
several years, since leaving Portland, 


Pomeroy, Wash.—Work was scheduled to 
start on Apr. 15 on a new 80,000-bu. elevator 
and an adjoiiiing warehouse for the Farmers 
National Warehouse Corp. The site was 
leased from the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
elevator will have a receiving capacity of 
3,000 bus. per hour, it will be of the crib 
type, 45 x 45, 104 feet high. The warehouse 
to be built in connection with the elevator 
will have a concrete foundation and probably 
a metal roof. The elevator is to be com- 
pleted in time for the new crop. 


Tekoa, Wash.—Leonard R. Woods, who has 
been assistant to the manager of the local 
grain office of Strauss & Co., Inc., for the 
past five years, was recently appointed man- 
ager, to succeed his father, I. S. Woods, who 
died in February, as reported in the Mar. 9 
Journals. The elder Mr. Woods had been 
manager of this office for more than 20 
years. Strauss & Co. have a line of grain 
warehouses in Whitman County and the In- 
jJand Empire, operating a large house at this 
point and also at Telma, just east of Tekoa, 
the latter having been rebuilt last year. 


Forest Grove, Ore.—A magnetic separator 
was recently added to the equipment of 
Burlington & Sons. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Annandale (p. 0. name Boyers), Pa.—The 
detached warehouse and stock of J. G. Gross- 
man were destroved by fire of unknown 
origin on Apr. 12. 

McDonald, Pa.—The McDonald Milling Co.’s 
100-barrel mill burned during the night of 
Apr. 16; loss, $55,000; partly insured. The 
mill was said to be one of the most modern 
ones in the western part of the state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bowdle, S. D.—It was reported about the 
middle of the month that John Geib was 
closing the Geib Blvtr. 

Lake Preston, S. D.—Gunder Lunde, former 
proprietor of the Lunde Elvtr. at this point, 
died at his home on Apr. 11, at the age of 
63 years. 


SOUTHEAST 


Johnstown (r. d. from Lost Creek), W. Va. 
—The H. S. Ashton Flour & Feed Mill burned 
Apr. 13; loss, $20,000; some insurance was 
carried. 


Miami, Fla.—Jess D. McKenney, pres. of 
the Southern Wholesale Feed Co., of this 
city, died recently at his home here. He 
came to Miami from Cleveland, O., about 25 
years ago and entered the feed business. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Arthur H. Northcutt. 
district manager at this point for the 
Quaker Oats Co., was killed on Apr. 5, due 
to injuries received when the car he was 
driving left the road and crashed into the 
side of a culvert. 


TENNESSEE 


Midway, Tenn.—Mail addressed to Thurman 
Issary, lessee of Henly Runions Mill, is re- 
turned marked “Unclaimed,” altho Mr. 
Wssary was recently reported as having 
leased this mill and doing a grinding bust- 
ness. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Reports that the Inland 
Waterways Corp. was to build or finance a 
grain elevator at this point or at Helena, 
Ark., are said to have been emphatically 
denied by Maj.-Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, director 
of the corporation, who is quoted as saying 
that proposals for an elevator at either of 
these two cities have been discussed for six 
years, and that he is anxious for an elevator 
to be buiit at one of these cities, and that, 
while private individuals are discussing the 
project, they have not reached any decision. 


TEXAS 


Plainview, Tex.—The Harvest Queen Mills, 
reported in the Dec. 23 Journals as having 
been placed in receivership, in an effort to 
refinance the company, had _ involuntary 
bankruptey proceedings filed against it early 
in April. This is considered one of the most 
up-to-date plants in the state and includes a 
re-inforced concrete elevator of 1,000,000 bus. 
capacity. The failure of a local national 
bank was responsible for the company’s 


financial troubles. 


James E. Bennett & Co. 
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Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. 
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Is the Better Grain Market — Use It and Profit 


Try any of these Grain and Cotton Exchange Members: 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Comanche, Tex.—Comanche Milling Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock, $30,000; John HE. 
Hoff, Mrs. J. P. Hoff and T. K. Rea; to con- 
struet and maintain feed, corn and flour 
mills. 

Dumas, Tex.—Mail addressed to Fred Mc- 
Crummin is returned marked “Moved, left no 
address.’ Mr. McCrummin last season op- 
erated the new 16,000-bu. elevator erected 
here for U. S. Strader, from whom Mr. Mc- 
Crummin bot it. 

Houston, Tex.—H. H. Cunning has become 
associated with Shellbuilder, Inc., headquar- 
ters Houston, oyster shell distributors. Mr. 
Cunning, who is covering Iowa territory, 
was formerly manager of the Associated 
Feed Dealers of America, Inc., Chicago. 

Krum, Tex.—R. L. Cole & Co. have started 
construction on their new concrete elevator 
that replaces the house burned last January. 
It will have a capagity of 40,000 bus. and 
will be equipped to handle grain at the rate 
of about two carloads per hour. It will be 
completed by June 1. 

Dallas, Tex.—Our new mill [replacing the 
one that burned in April, 1931] has been in 
operaticn since Feb. 1. It cost $80,000; the 
capacity is 75,000 bus. of coarse grains, and 
the manufacturing capacity is eight cars 
daily; the warehouse storage is 25 cars.— 
The Conkey Feed Mills of Texas, by Tony 
Brignardello. 

Manor, ‘Tex.—In the $100,000 fire that 
swept this little town Saturday night, Mar. 
26, destroying about one-fifth of the busi- 
ness district, was J. W. Thurman’s grist 
mill and feed store, which was one of only 
three buildings destroyed that were cov- 
ered by insurance. The fire started in a 
vacant building. 

Greenville, Tex.—A. G. Lantznester, one of 
the officers of the Greenville Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. and also of the Greenville National Ex- 
change Bank, died at his home in this city 
on Apr. 3, at the age of 72 years. Besides 
being well known on account of his busi- 
ness connections, Mr. Lantznester was favor- 
ably known for his. philanthropy. His 
widow and a daughter survive him. 


WISCONSIN 


Mason, Wis.—Pete Olson’s flour mill 
recently damaged by fire. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. H. Vankoert has been 
elected a member of the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange. 

Randolph, Wis.—David Davis’ flour and 
feed warehouse burned in a fire that started 
in another building Apr. 3; total loss, $25,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for 
May has been determined at 6% by the 
finance com’ite of the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange. 


was 


Osceola, Wis.—Charles Carroll Ladd, for- 
mer pres. of the Osceola Mill & Elvtr. Co., 
died at his home here during the third week 
of April. He was 67 years of age. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—At the first meeting of 
the recently elected board of directors of 
the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, M. 
H, Ladd was re-appointed chief weigher and 
Allan A. Breed, chief inspector. 


the coming year are: KE. H. Hiemke, H. H. 
Hicks, Carl A. Houlton, George D, Weschler 
and Curt Kanow. 


Transit Grain & Commission Co. 
Consignments, Brokerage 


Rosenbaum Grain Corp. 


Cash and Futures 


The super-. 
visors of grain inspection and weighing for, 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Rhinelander, Wis.—Mail 
Charles Olson & Son is returned marked 
“Unknown,” altho it was recently reported 
that such a firm had opened a grist mill at 
Rhinelander... 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Mrs. Laura W. Froedtert, 
widow of the late William Froedtert, founder 
of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., died 
Apr. 15, at fer home in this city, at the age 
of 73 years. She had been an invalid for 
five years, 


addressed to 


Pool and Farm Board Fighting in 
Court 


The North Dakota?Montana Wheat Grow- 
eres Ass'n co-operated with the Federal 
Farm Board in holding wheat off the mar- 
ket and thereby sustained heavy loss, throw- 
ing it into receivership. As security for a 
loan of $25,000 the government had’ taken a 
mortgage on an elevator at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and when the government, thru L. L. 
Drill, federal district attorney, sought to 
foreclose, the Pool retaliated by bringing a 
counterclaim for $640,942. 

Among the largest claims of the Pool are 
$59,784 for commission on 3,985,646 bus. of 
wheat sold to the Grain Stabilization Corpo- 
ration; $105,382 on premiums on grain sold; 
$82,008 in freight charges; $81,219 on han- 
dling and storage charges paid country ele- 
vators, and $110,120 on interest paid for 


withholding grain from market. 

When the racketeers start to fleecing one 
another the wheat grower has a chance to 
sell his product in the highest market. 


Books Received 


Ti f il itt i it ui hi i i 


SAFE USE AND STORAGE oft Gasoline 
and Kerosene by consumers thereof contains 
many valuable suggestions for the _ safe- 
guarding of life and property against the 
hazards inherent in these inflammable 
liquids. Bulletin No. 1678, 14 pages, illus- 
trated, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
tOn, D.C. 

ALMANACK and Year Book of the Bread- 
stuffs Industries is the valuable annual con- 
tribution of the Northwestern Miller to the 
statistics of the grain trade on mill output, 
trade ass’ns, laws on flour and feedstuffs, im- 
port duties, storage capacity of grain eleva- 


tors, contract grain, grain grades, crop 
yields in all countries, and prices, forming 
& volume of 80 pages, 9x12 inches, sent free 


of charge to subscribers of the Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

© SHIFTING FROM SACK TO BULK HAN- 
DLING.— The farm management problems en- 
countered in shifting from sack to bulk 
handling of grain in the Pacific Northwest 
have been carefully considered by assem- 
bling the experience of 316 wheat growers. 
Detailed statements are given of the costs 
of the various operations, the use of trans- 
fer bins and farm storage. Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 287, 40 pages, illustrated, U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; price, 15 
cents. 
CORN AND HOG SURPLUS OF THE 


CORN BELT, by Alonzo E. Taylor, is a dis- 
cussion of the nature, extent, and conse- 
quences of the surplus of corn and hogs 
and of methods proposed for amelioration. 
The Corn Belt is no longer so important in 
hog production, says Mr. Taylor. Possessing 
no exceptional properties, hog fat must com- 
pete with many vegetable and marine fats 
and oils in kitchen, bakeshop and industry. 
Exports of corn have practically disappeared, 
and a sharp decline is noted in hog products, 
except lard, which is sold at low, competitive 
prices abroad. Public taste demands smaller, 
leaner cuts of meat. Problems of external 
and internal relief from the serious prob- 
lems facing the producers of the Corn Belt 
are discussed. Latest figures on hog popula- 
tion, slaughterings, values, consumption and 
export are included. Published by the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, Cal. 
Price, $4.50. 


Legislation Affecting the 
Grain Trade 


By Frep E. Warxins, Cleveland, O. 


If a closely knit organization were ever de- 
sirable it is right now. The grain trade needs 
workers and do-ers, for there are new prob- 
lems being presented all the time and new 
laws affecting all of us. 

We all know now that we have a stagger- 
ing surplus of laws, particularly of harmful 
and regulatory statutes, but too few of us 
realize that everyone is affected directly or 
indirectly by them all. 

The people of this country have held a 
sort of blind faith in the power of our goy- 
ernment to cure every evil with some sort 
of a law. Weare all guilty, for it was long a 
by-word with the majority of our population 
to say “there ought to be a law” every time 
anything bothered or annoyed us. Many in- 
dustries invited regulations and governmental 
intrusion into their fields in years gone by, 
but now the folly of their actions is pain- 
fully obvious. Perhaps if the same amount 
of time and energy were expended in going 
down to Washington and lobbying for the 
repeal of measures today, business might get 
somewhere and the government made to ex- 
tensively retrench its activities. 

We are building up an army of government 
servants who are gradually assuming the 
reins of government. At the present rate, I 
would say we are entering the final stages 
of state socialism thru the front door of evo- 
lution just as surely as Russia did thru the 
rear door of revolution. 

Government extravagance is readily intel- 
ligible when illustrated in this way: The 
1931 deficit is $900,000,000. The 1932 esti- 
mated deficit is $2,000,000,000. There are 
700,000 on the payroll of the federal govern- 
ment. On the payroll of the state, municipal 
and federal government, plus the pensioners 
and bondholders, there are 3,350,000 persons. 
Figuring an average of four and one-half per- 
sons to the family (which is conservative) 
that means a total of 15,000,000 are supported 
by taxation. 

With that in mind consider the following: 
There are 30,000,000 engaged in productive 
labor. That then means that every two per- 
sons numbered as productive there is a third 
who is supported entirely by them thru tax- 
ation. 

Where has this money come from, you 
ask? In 1911 the per capita government ex- 
pense was $7.89. In 1931 it was $34.01. The 
total expenditure in 1911 was $726,424,849.47, 
whereas last year it was $4,219,950,338.88. 
That increase amounts to 567%, whereas our 
population has increased but 34% in these 
two decades and our national wealth but 
94%. The 1931 expenditure increased 5 times 
above the increase in our national wealth 
and 14 times more than the percentage of 
increase in population. Federal, state, and 
local taxes, according to Sec’y Adams, now 
amount to $12,190,000,000 or about $400 a 
year per family. 

One of the big items of waste is in the pay- 
roll of the bureaucracy. Estimates of the 
number of superfluous employes in the vari- 
ous departments run all the way from 10 to 
30%, and the number who perform not more 
than one hour’s work a day is notoriously 
large. Many departments allow one month’s 
vacation and one month’s sick leave a year, 
which results in a further decrease of effi- 
ciency. 

From a glance at the itemized expenditures 
made annually by our federal government it 
quickly appears that 75% goes for past wars 
and for the preparation of future wars. While 
none of us are pacifists nevertheless that fig- 


ure is staggering and deserves. serious 
thought. 
I do not believe this Congress can be 
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looked to with much hope for the inaugura- 
tion of an economy program, unless, of 
course, the people rise in wrath and demand 
it. There is a great deal of talk coming out 
of Congress, but no action. Washington offi- 
cialdom has heard only remotely of the de- 
pression. 


A former chairman of the appropriations 
com’ite estimates that by cutting off all 
paternalistic efforts, embodying some 200 bu- 
reaus, etc., that the budget could be balanced, 
but just try to abolish even one. 


There must be a new fight for freedom, 
either they or we must act quickly and de- 
cisively or else be taxed out of existence or 
all go to work for the government. Then 
we would make our living “taking in each 
other’s washing.” Truly, “the power to tax 
is the power to destroy.” 


Hickman, Ky.—Two years ago E. Thomas 
Dublin read about a farmer who found an 
ear of corn bearing 22 rows of grain. Deter- 
mined to find a bigger one, his search was 
finally rewarded with an ear bearing 24 rows. 


With $1,450,000 at its disposal for checking 
the ravages of grasshoppers the Department 
of Agriculture sent out requests to feed 
manufacturers and others for shipment of 
4,500 tons of poison bran to Larimore, N. D.; 


Crookston, Minn.; Chamberlain, o De: 
Niobrara, Neb.; Missouri Valley, Ia., and 
other points in Montana, Colorado and 


Wyoming. The poison is composed of about 
80% bran, 15% molasses and 5% arsenic. 
The appropriation is expected to be entirely 
lost should Congress carry out its proposal 
to cut all appropriation bills for federal de- 
partments by 25%. Meantime award on bids 
to supply poison bran mash, have been held 
up. 


From Abroad 


Importation of 50,000 tons of wheat has 
been authorized by the Spanish government 
because of domestic shortage. 


The German government has granted per- 
mission to import 7,360,000 bus. of wheat for 
poultry feed, duty free. The. import duty 
has been 25 marks per 100 kilos. 


A Grain Elevator of 100,000 tons storage 
capacity, with drying equipment and a mill 
in connection, is to be built soon in the 
harbor of Leningrad. 


The Associazione Granaria (Grain Ex- 
change) moved into its new building in Via 
Meravigli, Milan, Italy, Mar. 29, where up- 
to-date equipment will be provided for 
trading in all commodities, with room also 
for the stock exchange. 

The World’s Largest Irrigation Project, 
Lloyd Barrage, India, will start the flow of 
water this spring thru 6,400 miles of canal, 
under which 6,000,000 acres of land will be 
cultivated annually. Wheat and cotton will 
be the principal crops. 


The German corn monopoly law, giving 
exclusive distribution of imported and do- 
mestic corn to the “Reichsmaisstelle’” with- 
out changing the import duty of 2.50 reichs- 
marks per 100 kilos, which was to expire on 
March 31, 1932, has been prolonged for an- 
other period of two years, beginning April 
1, 1932, with minor changes in the text of 
the law. 

Under the new regulations promulgated by 
the Argentine Minister of Agriculture mem- 
bers of the grain futures markets are not 
permitted to execute orders for others than 


those persons named in a special register 
limited to farmer, broker, consignee, mer- 
chant, exporter, miller, industrialist, or mem- 
ber of an agricultural .ass’n recognized by the 


Minister. 
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Supply Trade. 
| Supply Trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The A. E. Baxter Engt- 
neering Co. announces the removal of its of- 
fices to 344 Delaware Av. 

Chicago, Ill—Geo. P. Torrence, formerly 
in charge of the company’s Indianapolis 
plant, was appointed president of Link-Belt 
Co., to succeed Alfred Kauffman, who be- 
comes vice-pres. in charge of the Chicago 
plant. Max Hurd was named vice-pres. and 
Geo. L. Moorehead was elected a director. 

A new gasket material, moisture-proof, and 
highly oil-resistant, has been announced by 
the General Electric Co. This material is 
recommended especially for applications 
where the primary purpose of the gasket is 
to exclude moisture, for which purpose it has 
been found superior to cork or other rubber 
compounds. 


Sidney, O.—The fire which occurred in our 
factory recently, started in the mixer de- 
partment. The entire roof was burned and 
some of the machinery was destroyed. The 
fire did not interrupt operation of this de- 
partment for long as we cleaned up imme- 
diately and started work. The loss was ap- 
proximately $2,000, and the department will 
immediately be rebuilt—Carl F. Berger, Sid- 
ney Grain Machinery Co. 


Akron, O.—Because of the very narrow 
heels now being worn by women everywhere, 
The Diamond Rubber Co. has changed the 
style of its perforated rubber mats, making 
all the various designs with perforations so 
small that there is no danger of the smallest 
heel catching in them. This change at the 
same time increases the wearing surface of 
the mats, and reduces the possibility of dam- 
age thru careless handling when the mats 
are shifted about. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Many of the grain stor- 
age elevators now projected would soon be 
started did not the money hoarders scare 
the timid bankers into discouraging new 
projects. So little building and improving 
has been indulged by the grain trade during 
the last three years something must soon be 
done to care for the new crop which will be 
rushing in upon the markets before we real- 
ize it. Judging from late inquiries, more 
wood houses will be built than for some 
years.—Jones & Hettelsater Construction 
Co., R. J. Bodman. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—James S. Watson, for- 
merly vice-pres. in charge of Link-Belt Co.’s 
Dodge Works, has been appointed vice-pres. 
and gen. mgr. of both the Dodge and the 
Ewart Works, the company’s two Indianap- 
olis chain factories, succeeding Geo. P. Tor- 
rence, who was recently elevated to the 
presidency. Frank S.. O’Neil, heretofore 
manager of the company’s Ewart Works, has 
been appointed assistant general manager of 
both Indianapolis plants. C. Walter Spald- 
ing, who has been connected with the Ewart 
Works for a number of vears, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Ewart plant products. 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Stibloy Products 
Co., Inc., has taken over the assets of Liquid 
Metal Products, Inc., under the Arent pat- 
ents, of Stibloy—a metal compound in liquid 
form, which acts as a primary coating to 
hold paint, enamel and lacquer tenaciously, 
permitting immediate finishing of new gal- 
vanized metal surfaces. Stibloy was devel- 
oped to extend the life of galvanized sur- 
faces by protecting them from the effects 
of atmospheric conditions and from the 
damage caused by exposure to gases, acid 
fumes, smoke and brine. It is used for pro- 
tecting and preserving galvanized roofing, 
siding and other galvanized products—as a 
primer, not a paint. 
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The Farmer’s Crown of Thorns 


W. I’. McSparran, a farmer of Furniss, 
Pa., writes the New York Times his views 
on burocratic fooling of the farmer, 1n part 
as follows: a 

We were giving so many bright sons of 
the farm lands higher education at our Jland- 
grant colleges and experiment stations, that 


a bothersome surplus was accumulated. 
These lads were so highly trained and 


equipped that they were too fine for ordinary 
farm consumption and therefore had to have 
softer snaps provided. Hence the county 
agent. 

We farmers are practicing the most abject 
economy in our private affairs in a stupen- 
dous endeavor to make both ends meet. We 
are raising a very enfeebled cry that our 
taxes be lowered, but I have yet to hear of a 
concerted ery going up from our ranks that 
these agents be discharged. 

Then along came another instalment of 
“best minds” and said that as we farmers 
were in a bad way we must have farm re- 
lief. None of us doubted that, but our need 
was not so much for help to carry the load 
as it was to have the load lightened. 

I do not think we deserved it, but we had 
to submit. It was ordained that we must 
have the crown of thorns and they imposed 
the Federal Farm Board on us, giving it 
$500,000,000 to use in playing the devil with 
our markets. 


Drum and Capstan Car Puller 


A car puller equipped with both drum and 
capstan has the advantage of being adaptable 
for distant hauling by wire cable, and shorter 
pulling by manila rope. 

One man operating a car puller of this 
type has complete control of all car replace- 
ments, using steel cable on the drum for long 
hauls of 900 feet or less, and a manila rope 
on the capstan for hauls of 300 feet or less. 

The complete car puller is mounted on a 
steel I beam sub-base for bolting direct to a 
concrete foundation. A separate cast iron 
housing encloses the worm gear drive oper- 
ating in oil and consisting of a well-propor- 
tioned bronze worm driven by a steel, heat- 
treated, worm pinion, both ground to a 
perfect mesh. The total gear reduction in- 
cluding the spur gear drive is 80 to 1, or a 
capstan speed of 15. r.p.m. 

A double V shape friction clutch (asbestos 
lined) also the improved type of screw thrust 
assures of a positive grip and release of the 
drum by a slight movement of the operating 
lever which protects both the motor and me- 
chanical construction of the car-puiler a~ainst 
excessive strains and overloads when starting 
the heavy pull. 

The triple spur gear drive of steel is en- 
closed in an iron housing. The main oper- 
ating lever, motor control, switch and foot 
brake are all located within easy reach of the 
operator. 

The capstan is machined true to surface 
and ground and polished to protect the ma- 
nila rope from excessive wear. Four sizes 
are built, from 7% to 20 h.p., for spotting a 
train haul of 500 tons. Additional informa- 
tion will be furnished on application to the 
manufacturers, the Fridy Hoist & Machinery 


Co. 


Drum and Capstan Car Puller 
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Judicial Prejudice 


The difficulty of obtaining a square deal in 
the courts when a judge goes outside the rec- 
ord and the law to inject the results of super- 
ficial observations of his own become evident 
on reading the dissenting opinion of one of 
the justices in a U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

A grain broker executing orders in futures 
on the Board of Trade in a legitimate manner 
was attempting to collect thru the courts a 
balance due from a customer. Altho he was 
successful in this one of the judges said: 


“The fact that they ‘may be termed ‘deal- 
ings in grain futures’ sanctioned by the Fed- 
eral Grain Futures Act does not remove the 
odor of bucket shop transactions surrounding 
them. In this small town plaintiff thru an 
agent operated an office. This office was in 
the basement of the hotel. It consisted of a 
roll top desk, some chairs where the pros- 
pective victims might rest, a blackboard 
where they might study figures which they 
could not understand, a desk for telegraph 
instruments, a typewriter, and some other 
paraphernalia that added a touch of mystery 
to the situation. There was a private tele- 
graph wire communicating with the Kansas 
City office of appellant. Here sat through- 
out the day some of the citizens of the town 
and vicinity who expected to grow rich rap- 
idly by gambling in the purchase and sale 
of imaginary commodities. 


“The testimony shows that the defendants 
dealt in over three million bushels of grain 
during the short time that plaintiff had its 
office there. The evidence shows that there 
were some forty odd other customers. If 
they had been equally as desirous of buying 
grain and selling the same as were the de- 
fendants there would have been more bushels 
of grain purchased and sold than possibly 
could have been produced in the county and 
adjacent counties thereto, and if it had been 
delivered, these customers, consisting of an 
ice dealer, an employee in a printing office, 
some farmers, an insurance agent, a country 
merchant, a laundryman’s wife, and an un- 
dertaker’s employee, would have sought in 
vain for some place in which to store the 
products. 


“Of course what they were doing was 
merely betting on the advance. or fall in the 
price of grain with no intention of actually 
purchasing or selling any grain. I am so 
well satisfied that the trial Court was right 
in holding these transactions to be pure gam- 
bling transactions that I am unwilling to 
agree that they were legal. Therefore feel 
compelled to dissent from the majority 
opinion. 


Thus proving that this judge has much to 


learn re dealing in commodities for future 
delivery. 


Chicago Elevator Superintendents 


Discuss Many Problems 
(Continued from page 394.) 


(Program Chairman); Concentrater Pulley, 


WC. Gutter, (Program Chairman): Main 
Belt, Theodore Brain, (Program); Transfer 
Leg, Paul J. Blum, (Grain 


Li Paw Handlin a 
Conditioning Chairman); Growler, a mn 


Spiner, (Motors and Engines Chairman): Main 
Switch, Ike Weeks, (Electrical Installation 
Chairman); Master Weight, H. S. Wenner, 
(Seales Chairman); Dust House, John Shaw- 
croft, (Drier and Dust Collection Chairman); 
Idler Pulley, Allan MacDonald, (Conveying 
and Elevating Equipment Chairman); Re- 
newal Fuse, _W. _D. Myers, (Maintenance 
Chairman); Fire Hose, Herman Rosenblatt, 
(Insurance and Fire Protection Chairman); 
Slide Rule, J. A. Parker, (Designing and 
Engineering Chairman); Garner Vent, H. P. 
W. Kier, (Aeration and Ventilation Chairman); 
Lapidary, John Keelen, (Concrete Restora- 
tion Chairman) ; Corkscrew, Gus Kersten, 
(New Discoveries Chairman); Night Watch- 
man, EH. . Karp, (New Discoveries). 

All members will hereinafter be known 
and referred to as “weevils”!!! 
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Gra. Pe 
Grain Carriers. 


The Welland Canal was opened for naviga- 
tion Apr. 15. 


The Missouri Pacific has brot suit to pre- 
vent the merger of the St. Louis 
Southwestern and the Southern Pacific. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
29,026 cars during the week ending Apr. 9, 
against 36,924 loaded during the like week 
of 1931. 

Oregon railroad companies have petitioned 
the public utilities commission for an emer- 
gency rate increase on grain, restoring the 
*5 per cent reduction. 


Schenectady, N. Y. of tolls 
on boats using the Barge Canal is advocated 
by the Chamber of Commierce to pay part of 
the operating cost and to equalize competi- 
tion with the railroads. 

Albany, N. Y.—The Cargill Elevator Co. 
has contracted with the Seaboard Great 
Lakes Corporation, having 164 canalboats, 
for movement of grain from the state eleva- 
tor at Oswego to Albany. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Com- 


merce Commission on Apr. 18 recommended 
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regulation of motor vehicles by the federal 
government, beginning with buses and later 
extending the regulation to trucks. 


Galveston, Tex.—A record for rapid load- 
ing was broken here Apr. 7 when the Greek 
steamship Fotini Carras took on 7,000 tons 
ot wheat between 8 a. m. and 4 p. m. at the 
Galveston Wharf Company’s elevator “B”. 


A 6-hour day tor 8 hours’ pay would in- 
crease the railroad payroll $700,000,000 annu- 
ally at a time when business conditions de- 
mand a decrease in expense. The roads are 
still struggling under the burdensome re- 
quirements of the Adamson eight hour law. 


The C., B. & Q. has filed a tariff effective 
Apr. 16 increasing the rate on grain and 
grain products between stations on the Rock 
Island Southern and Peoria, Ill. The same 
tariff, G. F. O. No. 1346-0 cancels the rate 
on wheat from various stations to Litch- 
held, Ill. 


Churchill, Man.—Hon R. J. Manion, min- 
ister of railways and canals, stated Apr. 16 
that the grain trade has evidenced slight in- 
terest in the facilities provided here for ex- 
ports of grain. Insurance is five times the 
normal rate. On the two boatloads export- 
ed last year the government assumed the risk. 


The bond issue of $500,000,000 for com- 
pletion of river, and harbor projects provided 
in the Shipstead bill was vigorously opposed 
by the railroad companies before the Senate 
Commerce Com/’ite Apr. 15. Grain shippers 
of the Northwest represented by P. H. 
Scheunemann of Minneapolis also objected 
to expenditure of money by government to 
subsidize waterways competing with the 
railroads. 


Chicago, Ill.—The re-opened hearing on 
the Western Grain Rate Case Apr. 20 was 
well attended. F. C. Sherwood, auditor of 
the Northern Pacific told how the road’s 
revenues had dropped from $16,866,000 in 
1930 to $11,641,000 in 1931. L. C. Fritch of 
the Rock Island, J. A. Brown of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and other railroad officials testi- 
fied as to the unfavorable conditions cutting 
railroad earnings. Requests have been re- 
ceived for hearings at Kansas City and other 
points. 

Trunk line trafic experts in session at 
New York Apr. 21 approved the rate of 10c 
100 lbs., including elevation, on lake 
wheat and rates in the usual relation on 
other grains ex-lake Buffalo, Erie and Fair- 
~ port to New York for export, with mainte- 


nance of the usual relationship at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk and Boston. This 
adjustment (which makes the rate to Balti- 
more 9'%c per 100 lbs.) was made to meet 
water competition, and is to expire Nov. 30, 


1932—R. C. N. 


Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

No. 25186. The Red Star Milling Co., 
WWakelonit, Iteines a, val IDS We Se IRS IRenaesy atin 
violation section 6, Wheat, points in Tex. to 
Wichita, Kan., there milled and products re- 
shipped to Okmulgee, Okla. Asks cease and 
desist order. 

No. 24451, J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 
v. Pennsylvania. By division 3. Dismissed. 
Rate, soya beans, Bridgeville, Seaford, and 
Wyoming, Del., to Cincinnati, O., found ap- 
plicable. 


Rental of Right of Way Cut to 
Six Per Cent 


The farmers Co-operative Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., occupying a site on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific R. R. right of way at 
Narka, Kan., made complaint to the Kansas 
Public Service Commission against the $40 
and $19 rentals charged by the railroad com- 
pany. 

The Commission ordered that both leases 
be reduced to the basis of 6 per cent per 
annum on the fair value of the land occupied. 
The $40 rental was found unreasonable, un- 
just, discriminatory and excessive. The $19 
rental was cut to $12. 


Railroad Companies to Operate Trucks 


The railroad companies will engage in the 
operation of motor trucks thru the medium 
of the Railway Express Agency, the first 
service to be installed being in the Chicago 
area between Milwaukee, Wis., and South 
Bend, Ind. 

The project is in the formative stage, and 
permission will first have to be obtained from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Fred W. Sargent, pres. of the North- 
western, at the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders, spoke in favor of the plan, de- 
claring trucks should be operated on a na- 
tional scale, and not by each individual rail- 
road company. 


Battle for Low Seed Rates Begun 


Lower freight rates on seeds is the point 
in a battle started by the Traffic Buro of the 
American Seed Trade Ass’n with filing of a 
formal complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this month, attacking both car- 
load and less-carload freight rates on seeds 
chruout the country. 

The Buro prepared for the fight by a thoro 
study of seed rates, particularly as com- 
pared with parcel post and express rates. 

“It will probably be a year,’ says Donald 
Payson, director of the Buro, “before the 
outcome of this case will be known, but any 
reduction secured will continue indefinitely 
for the future and will operate as a safeguard 
against any further possible increases.” 


Manufacturers of industrial alcohol are re- 
ported to be considering use of corn instead 
of blackstrap molasses for their raw ma- 
terial. 

Clarence E. Huff, pres. 
National Grain Corporation is charged by 
Edward E. Kennedy, secretary of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, with having offered 
Kennedy a bribe of $50,000 of the grain cor- 
poration’s money to cast the three Illinois 
votes for Huff in the election of a pres. of 
the Farmers Union. Mr. Huff is also a 
member of the Farm Board which is en- 
trusted with the handling of the half billion 
revolving fund. 
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Rumored Disposal of Farm Board 


Wheat 
Senator Capper’s Topeka newspaper in a 
special dispatch from its Washington bu- 


reau states that plans are on foot in Wash- 
ington to permit private grain trade to take 
over the Federal arm Board wheat surplus. 
The Washington dispatch to Capper’s paper 
said a conference was held in the offices of 
Secretary Hyde Apr. 21 to discuss the pro- 
posal and that among those sitting in the 
conference were Hyde, Stone, Senator Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, Senator Watson of Indiana 
and Senator Capper of Kansas. 


The 5-cent bonus to wheat growers on 
the 1931 crop cost Canada more than $11,- 


000,000. It cost $107,000 to administer the 
law, including the sending out of 3,000,000 
checks. No arrangement has been made for 


a similar bonus on the 1932 crop. 


Information 
never before published on 


GRAIN 
DRYING 


Send for your copy of 
the most complete and 
authoritative grain 
drying catalog ever 
published. It contains 
new information in 
convenient form and 
should be in the hands 
of all elevator and 
mill owners, engi- 
neers and contractors. 
Your library is not 
complete without a 


copy. 
Write Today For Catalog 


O. W. RANDOLPH CoO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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1,849,778. Fungicide. Frank Wilcoxon, 
Yonkers, N. Y., assignor to Walter C. O'Kane 
and Paul Moore, trustees of Crop Protection 
Institute, Washington, D. C. A fungicidal 
dusting composition containing a complex 
copper salt of mercury thiocyanic acid hav- 
ing the formula Cu (Hg(SCN)4). 

1,850,589. Discharge Gate for Bins. Rob- 
ert G. Le Tourneau, Stockton, Cal. In a bin 
having a bottom opening, a gate to close 
said opening, and pivot means between the 
gate and bin arranged so that a load in the 
bin bearing against the gate will tend to 
open the latter, and so that the gate, when 
relieved of its load, will move to a closed 
position by the force of gravity. 

1,850,891. Belt Conveyor. Tage Georg 
Nyborg, Worcester, Eng., assignor of one- 
half to Mark Frederick Higgins, Worcester, 


me 


Eng. In a belt conveyor, the combination of 
a belt, supporting rollers therefor, inter- 
rupted arcuate anti-spillage shelves with 


which the belt can make contact according to 
its load, and bearings for said rollers located 
beneath the belt and forming a continuous 
channel with said shelves. 


1,850,545. Grain Blower. 
Kansas City, Mo. assignor to Standard 
Steel Works, North Kansas City, Mo. The 
blower is equipped with a fan blade member 
comprising a plurality of pocket-forming 
portions having curved bottoms terminating 
in outwardly tapering walls having thin 
advance edges between said pocket forming 
portions projecting forwardly in the direction 
of rotation of the blade. 


1,851,703. Weighing Machine. Walter L. 
Hamilton, Holyoke, Mass., assignor to Gen- 
eral Electric Co. A weighing machine of the 
type wherein the weighing operation is per- 
formed by balancing counterpoised known 
and unknown weights by moving one of 
them toward or away from the pivot of the 
balance, characterized by the provision of 
apparatus for continuously and automatically 
recording the position of the movable weight. 


1,850,936. Process of Making Spiral Con- 
veyors. Jas. L. Lane and Alfred H. Moore, 
assignors to Link-Belt Co, The process of 
making spiral conveyors which comprises 
forming a conveyor flight from a flat strip of 
metal and as it is formed, rotating and feed- 
ing the formed flight about and along its 
longitudinal axis and winding it about a cen- 
tral shaft, and causing the flight to grip the 
shaft and to impart to it longitudinal and 
rotary movement at substantially the same 
speed as the movement of the flight. 


1,850,886. Machine for Making Spiral Con- 
veyors. Jas. L. Lane, Chicago, and Alfred H. 
Moore, Oak Park, assignors to lLink-Belt 
Go. «Chicazo- Li: A machine for making 
spiral conveyors comprising a hollow roll 
having an annular working face on the end 
thereof, a roll mounted for rotation on an 
axis generally perpendicular to, and termin- 
ating substantially in line with the inner 
periphery of the hollow roll, and a support 
therefor out of line with the working face 
of the hollow roll, means for longitudinally 


Otto N. Gredell, 


feeding a shaft through the hollow roll and 
for rotating it. 
1,850,279. Corn Sheller. Arthur B. Diet- 


erich, East Moline, Ill., assignor to Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill. The combination of a sheller 
cylinder comprising a plurality of stave 
members, a screw adjusted means cooperat- 
ing with the stave members at one end of 
said cylinder for moving the staves inward- 
ly or outwardly, keys projecting from the 
plate and engaging said staves to prevent 
lateral movement of the staves, a frame 
member at the other end of said cylinder, 
each of the stave members having a pair of 
spaced pivot bosses adjacent the lateral 
edges thereof, pivot bosses on frame member 
for cooperating with the pivot bosses on 
stave members, and a single pivot pin for 
each of stave members passing thru the pair 
of pivot bosses on stave member and thru 
the pivot bosses on frame member. 


1,851,315. Conveying and Elevating Mech- 
anism for Roughage Mills. John Holland- 
Letz, Crown Point, Ind., assignor to Letz 
Mfg. Co. A frame, a cutter head and a grind- 
ing mechanism are mounted on frame, a mix- 
ing mechanism associated with said frame, 
a conveying mechanism for conveying the 
material cut by cutter head to mixing mech- 
anism including a conveyor trough, a screw 
mounted in conveyor trough, an inclined por- 
tion located at one end of trough, and a 
radially projecting longitudinally extending 
blade formed on said screw at a point ad- 
jacent to and above the inclined portion of 
trough for forcing and conveying the mate- 
rial to the mixing mechanism. 


1,849,256. Weighing and Sacking Machine. 
Andrew Trovaten, McIntosh, Minn. An auto- 
matic weighing and bagging machine com- 
prising, in combination, an inclined chute 
having a pair of branches at the discharge 
end; suspended platforms below the 
branches; weighing mechanism connected to 
said platforms; locking means associated 
with the weighing mechanism arranged to 
be released automatically thereby and per- 
mit the respective platforms to fall; cutoff 
gates associated with the chute branches; 
and gate closing means operable by the de- 
seending platforms to close the respective 
gates with a snap action after the scale 
mechanism has released the locking means. 


.1,851,819. Dust Separator. Arthur McD. 
Duckham, London, Hng. <A dust catching 
chamber for pneumatic separation apparatus, 
including a chamber having a passage 
through which air enters the chamber, which 
passage is of considerably smaller cross 
section than that of the chamber and has 
walls extending into the chamber, baffles 
extending from the sides of the chamber to- 
wards the middle thereof at a level above the 
outlet of the passage and terminating short 
of the planes in which the walls of the pas- 
sage would lie if produced, off-takes from 
the chamber beyond the said baffles, and a 
cover for said chamber forming with the 
baffles a second chamber in which the air 
expands after it has passed the said baffles. 


1,851,017. Bag Filling Machine, Kristian 
Middelboe, Fredericksberg, Denmark, as- 
signor to F. L. Smidth & Co., New York, N. Y. 
In a bag filling machine, the combination of 
a filling spout adapted to support a bag to be 
filled, a balanced lever, a weight rod hung 
from one end of the balanced lever, a sus- 
pension rod hung from the other end of the 
balanced lever, a supporting lever for the 
filling spout mounted on the suspension rod, 
a detent mounted independently of the last 
named lever, a detent on the last named lever 
engaged by the first detent to prevent move- 
ment of the supporting lever, and means the 
operation of which is initiated by the move- 
ment of the balanced lever to move the 
detent and permit the angle of inelination of 
the spout to be changed with the movement 
of the lever, 
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1,850,065. Car Mover. Edw. F. Sawlsville, 
Bland, Wis., assignor of one-half) fo Lyle H. 
Sawlsville, Oshkosh, Wis. A car Hover com- 
prising a hollow element having a prow 
longitudinally curved along its upper edge 
face to fit between the car wheel and a track, 
a roll disposed within said hollow element 
and engageable with the track, a second roll 
disposed within the hollow element and ex- 
tending through the upper face of the same 
and engageable with the car wheel, a worm 
shaft engaging both of said rolls. 


1,849,140. Electric Production of Carbon 
Bisulfid. Herbert H. Dow, Midland, assignor 
to the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. The 
process of making carbon bisulfid, which 
comprises separately, vaporizing sulphur out- 
side the reaction zone, passing the sulphur 
vapor into contact with hot charcoal in the 
reaction zone while heating the charcoal to 
reaction temperature by passing an electric 
current through a mixer of said charcoal and 
conducting carbon, such conducting carbon 
being introduced separately to the electrode 
zone to control the electrical resistance of 
the charge. 

1,849,984. Batch Weighing and Mixing Ma- 
chine. Herbert Koch, Atco, N. J. The ma- 
chine comprises a mixer, batch weighing 
mechanism associated with the mixer, mech- 
anism for dumping the weighed batch by the 
weighing mechanism into the mixer, means 
for delivering material to the weighing mech- 
anism and automatically controlled by the 
latter, a discharging conveyor in the mixer, 
driven connections between. the discharging 
conveyor and the dumping mechanism, and 
electric means controlled by the weighing 
mechanism to regulate the connections be- 
tween the conveyor and said dumping mech- 
anism. ’ ae 

1,849,484. Regulator for -Corn  Sheller 
Feeders. Ernest Frisell, Lincoln, ‘and Wm. 
W. Fox, Daykin, Neb. In a device for attach- 
ment to a corn sheller or the like for regu- 
lating the feed thereto, a float adapted to 
rest on the stream of ‘corn entering the 
sheller, said float being adjustable in 
length, a pair of links secured to the float 
and adapted to be secured to a fixed part of 
the sheller, means for adjusting the length 
of said link, means for varying the height 
of the float above the bottom of the stream 
of corn entering the sheller, and means actu- 
ated by the links for automatically reducing 
the feed of corn when the feed of corn to 
the sheller becomes excessive. 


Drastic cuts in government expenditures 
can and must be made. Such reductions de- 
pend upon the readiness of everyone to fore- 
go special interest in appropriations. Sup- 
porting Congress in reducing total expendi- 
tures means supporting Congress in reducing 
particular expenditures, said the directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in resolutions recently adopted. 
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Decisions 
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Digests of recent decisions by State and Federal Courts Involving rules, methods and prac- 
tices of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 


Liability for Freight.—Purchaser of freight, 
shipped to him under shipper’s order notify 
Bs/L, cannot discharge carriers’ lien for law- 
ful charges without becoming liable therefor 
by paying less in reliance on carrier’s local 
agent's assurances.—Western Grain Co. v. St. 
Louis-San Francisco R. Co. U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 56 Fed. (2d) 160. 

Lien for Advances on Crop.—Partnership 
showing money advanced on strawberry crop 
was expended in its production to extent of 
balance claimed due held entitled to privilege 
on crop as against judgment creditor seizing 
it. Privilege for money and supplies ad- 
vanced for making of crop need not be re- 
corded.—Dantom v. Montebello. Court of Ap- 
peal of Lowsiana. 140 South. 67. 


Grain Futures Act.—Reports required from 
boards of trade by Secretary of Agriculture 
and inspections of records made under his 
direction held reasonable exercise of power 
conferred by Grain Futures Act. Portions 
-of Grain Futures Act designed to inform 
government of business of members transact- 
ed on boards of trade held valid (Grain Fu- 
tures Act §§ 5, 6 [7 USCA, 88 7, 8]).—Bart- 

lett Frazier Co. v. Hyde. U. S. District Court, 
Illinois. 56 Fed. (2d) 245. 

Marine Loss.—Steel barges 217 and 237 with 
full cargoes of rye and wheat for Milmine, 
Bodman & Co. and the Norris Grain Co., 
being towed thru the State Barge Canal en- 
countered a 45-mile an hour wind on Lake 
Oneida, broke adrift and damaged the car- 
goes. Suit was brot by the owners of the 
grain against the owners of the towing 
steamer, Empire Canal Corporation, but the 
court held the steamer not negligent, having 
no warning of the storm—U. S. Circuit 


Court of Appeal. 52 Fed. (2d) 41. 


Consignor’s Liability for Freight Charges. 
—cConsignor held liable to connecting and deliv- 
ering carrier for freight charges not collected 
from consignee, where consignor failed to sign 
stipulation in B/L providing for limitation on 
consignor’s liability for freight charges (Inter- 
state Commerce Act § 20, par. 11, as amended 
[49 USCA § 20, par. 11]). Consignor of in- 
terstate shipment held liable to delivering car- 
rier for storage charges on goods not called for 
after arrival at destination, where B/L provided 
consignor should be liable for all lawful charges 
(Interstate Commerce Act § 20, par. 11, as 
amended [49 USCA § 20, par. 11]).—Grand 
Trunk Western Ry. Co. v. Makris. Municipal 
Court of City of New York. 255 N. Y. Supp. 
443. 


Misrouting Claim Not For Interstate 
Commerce Commission.—Carrier failing to 
ship unrouted freight over shortest available 
route /icld liable for difference in tariff be- 
tween two routes; no question of reasonable- 
ness being involved. Claim for difference on 
unrouted interstate shipment between tariff 
rate on route used and shorter route avail- 
able, carrier not justifying longer route used, 
held action to recover money wrongfully ex- 
acted not within Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s original jurisdiction. The ‘three 
cars of grain in question moved from Mor- 
dey and Oxford Junction, Ia. in 1919, to 
“Memphis, Tenn., and altho suit was started 
“Nov. 10, 1921, the supreme court decision 
vas not rendered until Feb. 9, 1932, more 
han 10 years later—Miller v. Davis, Director- 
jeneral. Supreme Court of Iowa. 240 N. W. 
43. 
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Crop Mortgage.—That mortgage upon crop 
and other personalty was assigned to those 
holding landlord’s lien upon crop held not to 
make mortgage security for mortgagor’s 
debt to landlords.—Tankersley vy. Gibbs. Su- 
preme Court of Arkansas. 46 S. W. (2d) 802. 


Vessel Owner Liable for Damage to 
Cargo 


The Robin Hood Mills has been awarded 
$146,326 for damage to grain in the steam- 
ship Thordoc when the boat grounded in 
Lake Superior in November, 1929. 

The defense of the Paterson Steamships, 
Ltd., owners, was that the ship was sea- 
worthy, but the Superior Court at Montreal, 
Que. Apr. 13, held that the compass had 
not been adjusted, and that the ship had 
deviated from its regular course to discharge 
lifeboats. 

The losses of the Robin Hood Mills and 
the Paterson Line have been paid, and the 
suit is really to determine the division of the 
loss between the insurance companies. 


Buyer Not Liable after Paying Draft 
to Bank 


The State Bank of Superior, Neb., turned 
over a B/L to the Superior Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., after accepting a check on itself 
in payment, the buyer having ample funds 
to meet the draft. Two days later the bank 
was taken over by the state bariking depart- 
ment, and the check was found among its 
papers not charged against the account of 
the grocery company. Remittance not hav- 
ing been made by the Superior bank to the 
bank at Kansas City suit was brot by the 
shipper, Nutrena Feed Mills, against the 
grocery company. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, deciding 
in favor of the grocery company defendant 


Mar. 11, 1932, said: 

Under the circumstances, it became the 
duty of the bank to allocate a_ sufficient 
amount of its cash on hand to the payment 
of the check and from that time it held the 
amount as the funds of the plaintiff. if 
became no part of defendant’s duty to fol- 
low the transaction further or to ascertain 
whether the bank made the proper entries 
on its books to show the true situation. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota, hav- 
ing very much the same question before it, 
in Marland Refining Co. v. Penn Soo Oil Co., 
54 S.) D: 10, 222 NeW. 594, 595, saidz: “By 
giving the check to appellant’s accredited 
agent, so much of respondent’s money on 
deposit in the bank as was necessary to pay 
the check was segregated from his account 
and was in the possession of appellant thru 
his said agent. In this case there was an 
agreement clearly implied that the giving 
of the check should be payment. Respondent 
had sufficient funds on deposit to pay the 
check, and the bank had sufficient funds on 
hand to pay it. It was the bank’s duty to 
have charged the amount of the check to 
respondent’s account and to have remitted 
the same to the appellant, but its failure to 
do so was not the fault of respondent, but 
of the bank who was acting as agent for 
appellant.” Had the defendant in the pres- 
ent case presented its check and demanded 
cash, then given back the cash in payment 
of the draft, there could be no question that 
the bank then held it for the plaintiff. The 
result of the transaction was the same, and 
the fact that the parties did not go thru 
the useless process of counting out the 
money and then transferring it back and 
forth would not change the situation. When 
the bank accepted the check and acknowl- 
edged the payment of the draft it amounted 
to a payment of the debt.—241 N. W. Rep. 
529. 
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Reduce Your 
Telegraph 
Bills 


In cutting your expenses 
have you taken into considera- 
tion your telegraph bill can be 
reduced at least one-half, at 
the same time your messages 
can be made more explicit? A 
true economy. 


This can be accomplished by 
using the Universal Grain 
Code, a code designed ex- 
pressly for the grain and feed 
trades; arranged  alphabeti- 
cally and contains no ambigu- 
ities. The Universal contains 
14,949 code words for the en- 
tire range of present day 
trade terms, including words 
for U. S. wheat, corn and oats 
grades. Its simplicity and con- 
venience of arrangement ap- 
peals at once to the progressive 
grain dealer as well as to the 
flour and feed miller. 


Printed on durable bond 
paper, 150 pages, 7x414 inches, 
substantially bound in flexible 
leather, Price $3.00; weight, 5 
ounces. BOOK paper, board 
covers, $1.00 per copy, six for 
$5.00, plus postage. 


(The first dealer to order six can have 
the codes at half price.) 
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Orange, Conn.—Alling Woodruff, son of 
Frank C. Woodruff, of S. D. Woodruff & 
Sons, died Apr. 17. 

A dust fungicide controlled barley stripe in 
nine varieties of barley tested by the Iowa 
Experiment station. 

Omaha, Neb.—The regular spring meet- 
ing of the Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n was 
held at the Fontenelle Hotel here on April 
2S. 

Ears of corn retained for seed should show 
excellent quality as indicated by plump ker- 
nels with a high proportion of hard, horny 
starch and large seed scars. 

A poor stand of corn at the start of the 
growing season automatically reduces yield 
possibilities. Testing should be sufficient to 
insure satisfactory germination. 

Chadron, Neb.—S. E. Hart, who has es- 
tablished a local office for the Northern Seed 
Co. here, is promoting interest in making 
this territory a center for popcorn. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Wisconsin’s share of the 
Big Ten Charity football game, totaling ap- 
proximately $13,000, is being used for pur- 
chasing garden seeds to be distributed among 
the unemployed thruout the state. 


Toronto, Can.—Seeds are exempt from the 
increased sales tax with which the govern- 
ment is seeking to balance the budget. Seed 
firms will be affected, however, by the in- 
crease in excise tax on imports from 1 to 
3%. 

Good evidence of white dry rot in seed 
corn is the loose kernel, which can be easily 
pushed into the cob. Such kernels should 
be watched for in ears which appear particu- 
larly lustrous. The scientific name for white 
dry rot is diplodia. 


Covering the results of 480 trials with im- 
ported red clover seed, a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture bulletin states that they have 
seldom proven satisfactory in eastern sec- 
tions of this country. While in some in- 
stances foreign clovers outyielded domestic 
clovers their success was commonly de- 
pendant upon unusually favorable conditions 
such as mild winters or abundant snow 
cover. 
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Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CONCORDIA, KANS. 
The Bowman Seed Co., wholesale field seeds, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., field seed merchants, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Seed Co., seed merchants. 

MILWAUKER, WIS, 
Courteen Seed Co., field seeds. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Capital Fuel & Feed Co., hay, alf., Berm., sor. seeds, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Corneli Seed Co., field seed merchants, 
Mangelsdorf & Bros., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 


SEDGWICK, KAN. 
Sedgwick Alfalfa Mills, field seed merchants, 


WICHITA, KAN. 
Ross Seed Co., Kansas Grown Alfalfa. 


Buy From Reliable Seed Houses 


At this season of the year a great deal of 
publicity is reaching farmers thru farm pa- 
pers and other sources of information, urg- 
ing them to patronize only reliable seed 
houses. } 

Such publicity usually calls attention to the 
inability of the layman to judge seeds satis- 
factorily, especially grass seeds, without 
germination tests. Since the failure of seed 
means the loss not only of investment, but 
the crop and the use of the land as well, the 
problem of getting dependable seed assumes 
major proportions. 

Hence farmers are being urged to get a 
written or printed statement from the dealer 
declaring the purity and germination of the 
seeds purchased. They are further advised 
to send samples to the state seed laboratories 
for testing, or run germination tests them- 
selves. 

What goes for the farmer goes double for 
the dealer. No local grain and seed dealer, 
having to live with his patrons more or less, 
depending upon them for his bread and but- 
ter, can afford to let a reputation for un- 
dependable merchandise grow upon him. 
Reputations travel quickly among the farm- 
ers by word of mouth and the dealer who 
handles poor seeds, even at low prices, will 
soon suffer from lack of patronage. 

So dealers, in self-defense, are urged to 
buy retail stocks or take commitments only 
from reliable wholesalers who have built up 
reputations for honesty and fair dealing, and 
are unafraid to guarantee their seeds. 


New Varieties of Wheat in Iowa 


Iowin and Komar, both suitable to cli- 
matic conditions in Iowa, are two varieties 
of wheats developed by the Iowa State Col- 
lege and expected to prove popular with 
Towa farmers. 

Iowin is a_ high-yielding, rust-resistant 
winter variety that has produced consistently 
in acre trials. Komar is a spring wheat 
which has undergone uniformly satisfactory 
trials at the Station for the past 5 years. 


Hardistan Alfalfa Seed Being 
Developed in Nebraska 


Small lots of Hardistan alfalfa seed are be- 
ing distributed to five Nebraska farmers this 
year to be grown for seed purposes. 

The seed is furnished at cost with distinet 
agreement that it will be harvested for seed, 
and that the Experiment Station will. be 
given first opportunity to buy the seed for 
further increase. Most of the seed available 
during the next few years will be used to 
establish new fields for seed production. 

Fields planted will be certified by rep- 
resentatives of the Agricultural College in ac- 
cordance with rules and standards of the Ex- 
periment Station and the Nebraska Crop 
Growers Ass'n. 

Hardistan is a variety found in an 
field in Dawson county from which 8 bus. 
were harvested in 1929 and distributed in 
1930. It is said to be resistant to winter 
killing and wilt. 
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Adapted Seed Soy Beans Produce 
Best Results 


Misbranded soybean seed is often difficult 
to detect because the seed of an early variety 
and that of a late variety are sometimes 
almost exactly alike, says the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is especially true 
of the O-too-tan variety, which does so well 
in the South, and Ebony variety, better 
adapted for the Northern States. Often the 
cheaper northern variety has been bought 
and resold in the South at O-too-tan prices. 


The dealer should be able to give a state- 
ment on the suitability of the variety, show- 
ing that he has taken precautions and guar- 
antees the seed as to variety. Seed dealers 
are urged to keep a record of the sources 
of all lots of seed sold. Then poor seed can 
be traced if there are complaints. 


Seattle, Wash.—The West Coast Fertilizer 
Tariff League has been organized by west- 
ern fertilizer producers to protect their 
interests against the dumping of chemicals 
and fertilizers on the west coast by Euro- 
pean and Oriental producers. John Stauffer, 
Jr., Los Angeles, is pres.; J. C. Baldwin, 
Long Beach, vice-pres.; Floyd Oles, man- 
ager of the Oregon and Washington Feed 
Dealers Ass’ns, and sec’y of the Northwest 
Fertilizer Ass'n, executive sec’y. 


Lespedeza Does Not Replace Clover 
or Alfalfa 


Lespedeza justifies itself most by growing 
on acid soils where clover, alfalfa, and sweet 
clover are failures. It is not ordinarily 
recommended for areas where red clover, al- 
falfa, or sweet clover grow well without 
heavy expense in liming or sweetening the 
soil. 

Common lespedeza varieties now available 
grow successfully in the southeastern region 
of this country, bounded approximately by 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers and southern 
Indiana and southern Ohio on the north. 


Among the newer varieties gaining popu- 
larity are Korean, Kobe and Tennessee 76. 
These have failed to show the.same degree 
of ability to work into pasture and maintain 
themselves as common varieties. 


CORNELI SEED CO. 


CORNELI 


KEYSTONE 
SELECTED) FIELD SEEDS 
(TESTED BUYERS & SELLERS 


SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LOUISVILLE SEED CO. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 


All varieties CLOVER, FIELD d GRA 
SEED, SOY BEANS and cow PEAS a 


226 No. 15th St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Long Dist. Phone 6727-6728 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Smooth Corn Outyields Rough 


Comparisons made under the direction of 
the Agricultural College Extension Service 
for the past 7 years on farms in Nebraska 
counties show that the smooth type of seed 
corn will produce yields 4 to 7 bus. higher 
than the rougher type. 

The careful selection of ears with dimple 
dented, medium depth kernels will prevent 
any running out of the corn and avoid 
flintiness in the kernels. Those who like 
the rougher type of corn say it has a deep 
kernel and higher shelling content. Experi- 
ments have shown that depth of kernel is 
not an indication of productiveness. The 
highest yielding varieties grown in Nebraska 
do not have what is ordinarily called a deep 
kernel. It is poor economy to give greater 
attention to shelling per cent of the ears 
than to the total yield of shelled corn per 
acre. 

Altho experiment stations of cornbelt 
states have demonstrated that certain hy- 
brids will yield 20 to 40% more than ordi- 
nary corn, they are not recommending gen- 
eral planting of hybrid seed corn. Experi- 
ment station men believe that within the 
next few years hybrid seed will be available 
which can be produced at a reasonably low 
cost and which a farmer can use in a prac- 
tical way by purchasing seed each year. 

The most serious fault of the present 
hybrid seed corn is that its high yielding 
ability and desirable characteristics last only 
for one year. Those who pay no attention 
to this fact will be disappointed if they save 
seed from a field of hybrid corn and expect 
to get an increased yield from it next year. 


New Brunker Oats Mature Early in 
Great Plains Area 


Brunker, a promising new variety of early 
red oats adapted to northeastern Colorado, 
southwestern Nebraska, and northwestern 
Kansas, is high-yielding, early-maturing, and 
smut-resistant, especially satisfactory for dry 
land farming. Tested in southern Illinois, 
Missouri, and southwestern South Dakota, it 
also yielded well. 

Brunker originated as a plant selection 
from Burt Oats at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Dry Land Field Station, Akron, 
Colo. It ripens even earlier than the Fulg- 
hum variety. Altho the original Burt oat 
was undesirable because of variable height, 
color, and other characteristics, the Brunker 
has bred true to type, and is markedly uni- 
form in plant and kernel characters. The 
straw is rather short and slender, and stands 
up well under most conditions. The kernels 
are medium long, plump, and comparatively 
free from beards. The bus. weight is usually 
high. 

Besides the Great Plains areas in which 
Brunker is suitable, it has been especially 
promising for late seeding in sections where 
seeding is sometimes delayed because of 


Imports and Exports of Seeds 


Imports and exports of seeds for February 
compared with February, 1931, and for the 
2 months ending February, are reported by 
the Buro of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
in Ibs., as follows: 


IMPORTS 
February 2 mos. ended Feb. 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
NEE en ee 42,000 1,500 102,000 9,000 
Red _ clover 30,100 594,662 30,100 1,342,711 
Other clover... 179,664 70,203 328,027 163,458 
Vaated A eoree Beats nie 134,081 119,035 640,792 
MEAS Su niga sc ¢¢ 461,547 555,441 1,110,701 1,133,515 
EXPORTS 
PRURA LEA est sie gy ace-a/e 72,909 26,267 80,228 69,210 
Red clover 48,295 30,200 51,310 82,476 
Other clover... 230,313 35,438 258,903 83,883 
EPuNOtHY  <ss.e'c ws 1,225,152 484,072 2,055,430 1,921,771 
Oth. grass seeds 256,823 359,427 709,429 1,123,872 
Oth. field seeds 601,910 276,559 614,951 612,476 


poor drainage. In other sections of the cen- 
tral or spring-sown red oat area, where an 
earlier maturing variety than Fulghum_ is 
wanted, Brunker is recommended. 


Field Crop Experiments 


Pedigree 38, white barbless barley from a 
cross between a black smooth type and 
Pedigree Oderbrucker, outyielded Oder- 
brucker by 17% in Wisconsin station tests 
over 1928-1930. Likewise it was highly re- 
sistant to stripe. 

Commercial varieties of barley studied at 
the Colorado station showed very few nat- 
ural crosses, about 1 hybrid plant being 
found in every 10,000 in Trebi, 2 in every 
10,000 Colsess, and only 1 in about 37,300 
plants of Blackhull. 

Alsike clover and red clover in combina- 
tion with timothy made the best hay grass 
in tests at the Illinois station. Field peas 
or winter vetch with oats made the best 
early emergency forage and Sudan grass, 
alone or with soybeans, the best late one. 

Field crop investigations at the Illinois sta- 
tion showed that after the 34th year of selec- 
tion of corn for chemical composition, the 
high protein strain averaged 20.24% protein, 
and the low protein 7.8%. The high oil 
strain showed 12.1% oil, the low, 1.28%. 

Yields of milo on fallow more than dou- 
bled those on the best plats cropped con- 
tinuously at the Colby, Kan., branch sta- 
tion. Surface planted milo averaged a little 
better than listed milo. Corn made higher 
vields of grain than milo under every meth- 
od, but made lower yields of stover. 

Fall sown oats produced twice as much 
as spring-planted oats in experiments at the 
Alabama station. Oats drilled Oct. 15 in un- 


plowed cotton middles  outyielded oats 
planted Noy. 15 on plowed land. Plowing 
before planting increased oats yields about 
7 bus. per acre. Yields increased with 
sodium nitrate applications up to 300 Ibs. 
per acre, but above that amount the in- 
crease in yields was too small for profit. 


Extremely early varieties of corn do not 
yield as high in Illinois as adapted sorts 
with growing periods filling the normal 
frost-free season, according to observations 
at the Illinois station. For full-season varie- 
ties the best time for picking is about Oct. 
12 to 15 in central parts of the state. Plant- 
ing should be done not later than May 10 
for best yield and quality. Where necessary 
to plant later it can be hurried to maturity 
thru good soil treatment. 


Winter wheat yields on fallow averaged 
about twice as much as on plats prepared 
otherwise, except after rye green manure, 
corn in 80-in. rows, and beans in 40-in. rows, 
each of which is similar to fallow, accord- 
ing to tests at the Colby, Kan., branch sta- 
tion. Plowing in May, before vegetation had 
grown enough to materially reduce the mois- 
ture content of the soil, proved the best 
method. Fall plowing, with the ground left 
rough over winter, gave almost as good av- 
erage yields, altho it exposed the soil to 
danger of blowing. Spring wheat is not 
adaptible to the region, producing less than 
half as much as winter wheat on fallow. 


New Seed Trade Marks 


Henry W. Vondamm, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
doing business as F. H. Vondamm, No. 324,- 
023 for lawn seed,.a rectangle bearing a rep- 
resentation of a hedged division between two 
lawns, one smooth and well kept, the other 
rough, with conversation between the figures 
on the lawns, and the words “Magic Mixed 
Lawn Seed,’ a diamond shaped figure in- 
closing the letters “VD” one above the other, 
and at the bottom the sentence, “The Velvet 
Carpet Grass of Permanence.” 
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Limestone Should Be Fine 

The rate at which limestone dissolves in 
the soil water determines its effectiveness in 
neutralizing soil acids and supplying lime to 
the crop. Tests conducted hy C. J. Schol- 
lenberger, soil chemist at the Ohio Expert- 
ment Station, indicate the principal factors 
influencing availability of limestone are fine- 
ness and distribution in the soil. Fineness 
is important, because the finer the individual 
particles the greater is the surface of stone 
exposed to solvent action. Likewise, the 
finest particles will be most numerous and 
closest together when uniformly distributed; 
reducing the volume of soil which must be 
neutralized by each particle. 

Standard screen analyses for agricultural 
limestone are specified by law in Ohio. For 
screenings, there is only the requirement 
that all shall pass thru a standard 3-mesh 
sieve; having nine openings to the square 
inch. Limestone meal must contain at least 
85% passing 10-mesh, 40% passing 50-mesh, 
and 20% passing 100-mesh. The percentage 
requirements for agricultural ground lime- 
stone are 95% thru 10-mesh, 50% thru 50- 
mesh, and 30% thru 100-mesh. A superfine 
grade is offered by many producers, under 
the name of pulverized limestone. This is 
not defined by law but is usually understood 
to contain at least 60% finer than 100-mesh 
and to satisfy the requirements for agricul- 
tural ground limestone in other respects. 

All material finer than 100-mesh may be 
considered available at once, and all passing 
50-mesh available the first season. With 
coarser particles, the efficiency decreases 
rapidly with increase in size, and the fraction 
coarser than 10-mesh is of slight value. 

High-magnesium or dolomitic limestones 
should be finer than others, since their com- 
position reduces the rate of solution in the 
soil. This is partially compensated for, how- 
ever, by higher average neutralizing power. 


Annatto seed, which can be used for arti- 
ficial coloring in butter, is reported to be 
the richest vegetable source of vitamin A. 
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Bulk Storage for the Pacific 
Northwest 


In a study to determine the relative econ- 
omy in harvesting and handling grain on 
farms by sack and by bulk methods the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture has collected data in 
the field, as reported in Bulletin 287. 

Tho grain is now shipped in bulk from 
terminal points in Washington and Oregon, 
over 60 per cent of the wheat crop of 1929 
received at Columbia River and Puget Sound 
terminals arrived in sacks. This study sought 
to determine the relative economy of bulk 
and sack handling methods under prevailing 
conditions by assembling the experience of 
316 growers and other available information. 

Man-labor cost of combine operation was 
less under the bulk-handling method than 
under the sack-handling method. On an 
average the labor saving amounted to 1.6 
cents per bushel in 1929. Sack handling usual- 
ly requires one or two more men per crew. 
The bulk-handling method requires less phy- 
sical exertion so that boys of the family and 
men beyond their prime may do the work 
and save part of the out-of-pocket expense 
incurred if hired help were needed for the 
heavier work involved in sack handling. 

Hauling grain in bulk is easier but not 
cheaper than hauling sacked grain. Comparable 
figures for short hauls in owned trucks were 
2.84 cents per bushel for sacked grain and 
3.03 cents per bushel for bulk grain. The 
advantage gained in ease of loading and un- 
loading is lost in most cases in the tending 
operation. Contract hauling cost somewhat 
more per unit per mile except for short hauls 
of sacked grain. 

Losses of grain were considered by grow- 
ers who had used both methods to be greater 
in sack handling than in bulk harvesting. 
Significant delays were encountered in har- 
vesting operations relatively oftener by farm- 
ers harvesting with bulk equipment than by 


those harvesting with sack equipment, and 
the average time lost by those reporting time 
lost was larger. Four times as much labor 
is needed to load a 40-ton car with sacked 
grain as is needed to load bulk grain. 

Cost of converting sack-harvesting equip- 
ment to bulk handling ranged upward from 
$150. A bulk tank is needed for the com- 
bine and a tight truck box instead of the 
flat platform used on the truck in hauling 
sacked wheat. Many ingenious means of 
surmounting local difficulties were found. 
Few growers who have shifted have actually 
discarded their sacking equipment. Adequate 
facilities for farm storage, where that is 
needed as part of the bulk-handling pro- 
gram, involve investment of about 20 cents 
or more per bushel of capacity. On the 
farms studied farm storage of bulk grain cost 
more per bushel (4.24 cents in level land 
sections) than commercial storage (3.3 
cents). Only 47 per cent of those who were 
bulking their grain were equipped with sta- 
tionary farm-storage plants. 

Cost of hauling bulk grain from combine 
to farm storage was nearly as great as the 
cost of hauling from combine to shipping 
point. Bulk handling saves the grower the 
cost.of sacks, which in 1929 amounted to 3.22 
cents per bushel and constituted the greatest 
dollar-and-cents saving. In 1930 sacks cost 
2% cents less than in 1929, so the saving 
was smaller. Growers who use sacks more 
than once in a season by “cutting-in” their 
grain at the shipping point one or more times 
can reduce the net cost of sacks per bushel 
to a small figure. “Cutting-in” does not re- 
duce the drudgery of harvest work, however, 
and sometimes causes congestion at the 
country elevator. 

Wheat of more than 18 varieties in four 
classes was grown on the farms visited. If 
several classes are grown, more bins are 
needed in elevators to prevent mixing, The 
cost of elevator construction and operation 
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increases with the number of bins provided. 
The varietal situation in its effect on bulk 
handling must be considered in each locality. 

Lack of adequate storage and handling 
facilities for bulk grain at the country ship- 
ping point has been the greatest single fac- 
tor retarding the adoption of bulk-handling 
methods on the farm. Investments are 
necessarily heavier, but competition is such 
that rates charged at any station are about 
the same for bulk as for sacked grain, Turn- 
over is small (1.33 to 1.52 times capacity), a 
serious weakness in elevator operation. Some 
sack warehouses have been converted to han- 
dle bulk grain, with results suggestive of 
need for full consideration of all factors of 
the problem by those who contemplate such 
conversion. 

Terminal storage facilities for bulk grain 
in Washington and- Oregon had in 1930 a 
rated capacity of nearly 13,000,000 bushels. 
Receipts of wheat in 1927 were over six 
times this bulk capacity. Temporary short- 
ages of bulk facilities have already been ex- 
perienced. 

An ultimate shift to bulk handling over 
much of the Pacific Northwest is desirable 
and may be expected, but the change should 
be made cautiously. Costly mistakes in se- 
lection of equipment, especially in the more 
hilly areas are to be avoided, and care is 
needed to coordinate the movement so that 
bulk-handling facilities at country shipping 
points and terminal markets shall keep pace 
with increasing volumes of bulk grain re- 
ceived from the farms. 


Two carloads of flour made from Farm 
Board wheat were condemned by Milton 
Smeak, flour inspector at Baltimore, Apr. 21, 
as unfit for human consumption. How much 
more of the wheat long held in store by the 
Farm Board is unfit except for depressing 
the market. 
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Operated by Vanderslice-Lynds Co. 
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Overated by Continental Elevator Co. 
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HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER 


Rock Island Terminal Elevators operated 
by Simonds Shields Lonsdale Grain Co. 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER AND COOLER—1000 Bushels Hourly 
CoNTINENTAL ELEVATOR, operated by Continental Elevator Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Chicago, Ill—The Cudahy Packing Co. 
has moved its Chicago offices into new 
quarters. 


Commercial feed mixers report approx- 
imately 50% operations on poultry feed busi- 
ness with something less than that on dairy 
business.—Russell’s Commercial Review. 

Washington, D. C.—2,058,620 tons of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal were produced in 
the period Aug. 1 to Mar. 31, compared with 
2,010,708 tons in the same period a year ago. 
Stocks on hand Mar. 31 were 204,303 tons, 
compared with 302,503 tons a year ago. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n held an informal dinner here 
the evening of Apr. 7. J..E. McRostie, pres., 


-was host and toastmaster; the Hon. Duncan 


Marshall, former minister in the provincial 
government of Alberta, the guest speaker. 


Madison, Wis.—Reports for April show 
more cows on farms by 4% than a year ago 
in Wisconsin, but milk production has de- 
creased by 5% per cow. Aggregate output 
ot milk for the state is about the same as 
last year.—Wisconsin Division of Agricul- 
tural Statistics. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—T. H. Gregory, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was elected chairman of the 
valley division of the National Cottonseed 
Products Ass’n at the close of its annual 
convention held here Apr. 12. Other officers 
are J. E. Doherty, Newport, vice-chairman, 
and C. E. Garner, Memphis, sec’y-treas. 


_ Wooster, O.—Experiments now under 
way by the Ohio station include 100 white- 
faced steer calves started last November on 
rations to determine the results of adding 
¥% |b. and 1 Ib. of molasses to the rations. 
Another is use of tankage as part of the 
protein supplement for fattening calves. 


The Nebraska station is comparing gains 
on fattening pigs fed shelled corn and various 
protein supplements including tankage and 
mixtures of tankage and cottonseed meal, 
linseed oil meal, corn gluten meal, and soy- 
bean, oil meal It is in charge of Prof. 
Wm. J. Loeffel, and will be made public in 
October. 


Washington, D. C.—Over 118,500 tons of 
mill feeds had been ordered from over 400 
millers out of the 40,000,000 bus. of Farm 
Board wheat appropriated for the American 
Red Cross relief work at the middle of this 
month. Requisitions exceeded 160,000 tons. 
The stock feed ordered was expected to aid 
more than 112,000 families. 


Washington, D. C.—While the number of 
dairy cows being milked on Ayr. 1 was be- 
tween 3 and 4% higher than a year ago, pro- 
duction per animal was down about 5% from 
production in any of the past 4 years. Where 
pasture was available its condition was only 
about 70%, which is substantially lower than 
in any of the past 8 years. Aggregate milk 
production for the country was 1 to 2% less 
than a year ago, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Chicago, Ill—Arrangements have been 
made with railroads so that delegates to the 
annual convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n at French Lick, Ind., 
June 2-4, can get round trip tickets for 1% 
times the regular fare. No validation of 
certificates will be necessary, the reduced 
fare will be effective regardless of the num- 
ber who attend. Certificates may be ob- 
tained from the sec’y of the ass’n, at 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., this city.—L. F. Brown, sec’y. 


| 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—Pres. W. L. Walton 
of the National Hay Ass’n has appointed 
Cliff S. Martin, Ashland, O., to the trans- 
portation com’ite, taking Lloyd A. Delling- 
SS Mlees, IDain Ik, iilsenkt OF IXaingas Cra 
has been appointed Missouri vice-pres. to 
fill the vacancy left by Ray O. North; A. M. 
Hathaway, Yakima, was appointed to suc- 
ceed C. B. Batchelder as Washington vice- 
pres.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 

Washington, D. C.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has completed its investigation 
of the cottonseed industry, holding meetings 
from Nov. 9 last year until well into Feb- 
ruary this year at Memphis, Tenn., and here, 
accumulating 23 volumes of stenographic 
testimony and a wealth of exhibits. This ma- 
terial is now being studied. Governmental 
tommy rot to begin with, and customary 
governmental speed in releasing results. 

Washington, D. C.—The 11 Corn Belt 
states had about 16% less cattle on feed for 
market on Apr. 1 this year than last. The 
decrease amounts to about 235,000 head, says 
the Department of Agriculture. The area 
east of the Mississippi increased its number 
by about 12%, excepting only one state. The 
area west suffered a decrease of 21%. In- 
creases in the eastern area are from a low 
level in April last year, caused by the 1930 
drouth, and decreases in the west, due 
largely to last year’s drouth, are from a high 
level. 


Mid-State Feed Dealers Organize 


A group of Minnesota feed and fuel deal- 
ers, meeting in Litchfield, Apr. 1, organized 
the Mid-State Feed & Fuel Dealers. 

Officers elected were Geo. Skeim, Litch- 
field, pres.; W. D. Cunning, Hutchinson, 
vice-pres.; H. C. Tordsen, Biscay, sec’y- 
treas. Directors elected are Levi Lund, Kan- 
diyohi; S. J. Kelly, Darwin; M. J. Russell, 
Grove City; P. J. Dilly, Stewart; M. DeWirt, 
Olivia, and R. Larson, New Germany. A 
second meeting was held at Litchfield, the 


center of operations, on the 14th. 

Sec’y Tordsen says of the new organiza- 
tion’s purposes and aims: 

The Ass’n will take a firm stand in combat- 
ing the anfair practices of portable mills, 
trucking of feeds by farm truckers and ped- 
dling of such feed at less cost than a dealer 
ean afford. Including some of the most 
aggressive and intelligent farmers as mem- 
bers of the organization is expected to help 
combat local conditions such as_ portable 
mills and farm truckers. Farmers usually 
know what is to their best interests. 

More equitable power rates to conform 
with present conditions is one of the aims. 
A plan suggested is paying a minimum once 
a year instead of every month, the rate to 
apply on a sliding scale according to the 
power used per annum. 

Foreing the attention of the large millers 
to the condition in which the retail feed 
trade now finds itself is another point. If 
the condition persists it spells ruin for every 
feed dealer in the country. Part of the plan 
for correction includes collective buying of 
commodities in which feed dealers are in- 
terested, by group contracting. 

We are firmly opposed to the government 
meddling in business and will request its re- 
moval from all business enterprise that 
should properly be in the hands of private 
jnterests at the earliest possible time. Elimi- 
nation of class legislation is part of the 
plan. We want fewer laws and more com- 
mon sense from our legislators. 

The railroads should be permitted to com- 
pete for business instead of being forced 
to follow the dictates of a body of men not 
vitally interested in their success. So we 
favor abolishing the autocratic powers now 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
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California’s Feed Council Starts 
Enforcement 


Discussions at the San Francisco meeting 
of the California Feed Council (see Grain 
& Feed Journals, Mar. 23, page 303) indi- 
cated considerable complaint from purchasers 
of mixed feeds. Livestock men, generally, 
have taken to purchasing single supplements. 


Changes suggested as amendments to the 
present feedstuffs law of the state included 
regulation of manufacturing plants; declara- 
tion of minimum nutrients; declaration of 
digestible protein, and declaration of starch. 
Dr. W. H. Kellogg, of the Department of 
Public Health, announced sending out notices 
that the feedstuffs law would be strictly en- 
forced on and after May 1, this year. 


Two more meetings of this informal Coun- 
cil will be held this year, one in July, another 
in October. Consideration is being given to 
enlarging the group to include other state 
department representatives and representa- 
tion from the rice products, alfalfa meal, and 
fish oil interests. 


General Analysis and Research 
Specialists in 


Feeds, Grain, Fertilizers, Fats & Oils 


Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, IIl. 


BOW SHER 


Crush 
Grind 
Mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 


being ground —not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


} Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ele- 
vator. Circular on re- 
quest. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Feed Mills 


“Feeds and 
Feeding” 


ILLUSTRATED 
19th Edition—770 Pages 

By W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison 

The recognized authority on feeds 
and feeding. Careful study of this 
book by elevator operators who grind 
and mix feeds will place them in 
better position to advise their farmer 
patrons as to the best in feeds. Keep 
it in your office within easy reach of 
your patrons and encourage their 
reading it. 

Contains valuable formulae and 
suggestions on feed ingredients, pro- 
portions, etc. 

Price $4.50 plus postage. 
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Educate Customers to Good Feeding 
Practice 


The average grain and feed dealer is in a 
position to bring about an increase in the use 
of improved feeding methods if he keeps in 
constant touch with the farmers of his com- 
munity, and keeps abreast of what is being 
done at experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges. 

If the dealer can speak with authority on 
feeding problems his customers will soon 
learn that he is an authority, and will come 
to him for suggestions and advice. Other 
farmers who have not patronized him before, 
also will begin to come to him, and with an 
increased amount of information which he 
can well afford to give free to his cus- 
tomers, he may expect an increase in the 
amount of business. 


Orange County Taxes Itinerants 


Orange county, California, has an _ or- 
dinance to tax itinerant feed peddlers in a 
manner from which “regularly established 
places of business’? are exempt. Its Section 
13 provides: 

For every person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in the business of a peddler of hay 
or grain, poultry, dairy and/or rabbit feed 
and supplies by means of wagon or other 
vehicle, $100 per year for each vehicle. 

Sec. 17. I*or the purposes of this ordinance 
“a peddler”’ is defined to be and include 
every person who travels from place to place 
or has a stand upon any public streets, 
alley or other public place, in the doorway 
of any room or building, or upon any lot or 
parcel of land, who sells or offers for sale 
any goods, wares, or merchandise in his 
possession, and has not a regularly estab- 
lished place of business. 


Indiana Hay Baler License Reduced 


The attorney general of Indiana, inter- 
preting the Indiana license law governing 
fees on hay balers used by country hay ship- 
pers, frequently found excessive, decided on 
Mar. 28 that: 

Where a hay baler is mounted on a truck, 
which is propelled by its own power, a license 
is required for the truck, but none is re- 
quired for the baler. 


A hay baler mounted on a truck, but oper- 
ated in the field by a tractor, requires no 
license. A baler mounted on a frame and 
wheels, operated by a tractor, requires no 
license fee as a trailer. 


The piece of equipment that is drawn re- 
quires no license fee, either as a trailer or 
semi-trailer, the conclusion being based on 
“the power plant in the baler is not used to 
transport it on the highways of the state.” 

Agreement between the National Hay 
Ass’n Comite anda the Highway Commission 
was that where a license really is necessary 
it will be purchased on a basis of $10, as 
is required on portable feed grinders——Fred 
K. Sale, sec’y, National Hay Ass’n. 


Protein Supplements Save Pigs 


Out of 83 farmers in eastern Colorado 56 
were found to be saving an average of al- 
most 6 pigs per litter thru feeding protein 
supplements, whereas 27, who fed no protein 
supplements, were saving an average of less 
than 4, in recent studies. 

Protein supplements were marked sharply 
in the feed lot, the 56 farmers producing 
an average of 200 lb. pigs in 210 days, com- 
pared with the same weight in 277 days for 
the non-protein pigs. Self-feeding the sup- 
plement developed the required weight in an 
average of 186 days, compared with 227 days 
for hand feeding. 

A popular protein supplement for hog feed- 
ing is the Iowa Trinity Mixture, 2 parts tank- 
age, 1 part cottonseed meal, and 1 part 
alfalfa meal, by weight. 


Sell Fertilizer for Pastures 
By FraANK MECHENER, Seattle 

At this season of the year grain and feed 
dealers have an opportunity to sell fertilizers 
for pastures. Ordinarily a farmer pays lit- 
tle attention to his pasture land, beyond turn- 
ing his livestock into it as early as possible 
and wishing it would consistently produce 
more grass than it does. 

A little educational work among the farm- 
ers will quickly recall to them short pas- 
tures in past seasons, and they will be anx- 
ious to avoid repetitions if shown how. 

Pastures should be divided into two or 
three fields and grazing rotated. Early in 
the spring a complete fertilizer, analyzing 
approximately 5% nitrogen, 6% phosphoric 
acid and 8% potash should be applied at the 
rate of 1,000 Ibs. per acre. Continued use 
of nitrogen fertilizers, such as sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda at the rate of 100 
Ibs. per acre for top dressing the pastures 
should follow the complete fertilizer about 
every four to six weeks during the growing 
season. This will bring more and more feed, 
the pasture season will be lengthened be- 
cause growth begins earlier and lasts longer, 
besides raising the protein and mineral con- 
tent of the grass. 

Fertilizing pasture lands has more than 
doubled yields and raised the protein con- 
tent nearly three times, to as much as 8 to 
24% protein. 

Fertilizing all the so-called pasture land 
on a farm may not be practical—much of it 
may be too dry or may have deteriorated to 
such an extent that fertilizing is not profit- 
able. With highly productive pastures farm- 
ers do not need as much area as their cows 
now graze. By fertilizing their best pasture 
lands the areas the cows run over can be 
reduced and less fencing will be required. 


[The remarks of Mr. Mechener recall a 
story about the dairy farmers in a Dutch 
possession in South America. The dairymen 


have only small farms, and many cows. 
Careless handling of pastures would soon re- 
duce them to barren acres. So the dairymen 
have their pasture land fenced off in small, 
co-ordinated strips. The cows are turned 
into one strip for a few hours in the morn- 
ing; moved to another strip in the afternoon 
and a third one later in the day. Thus they 
are rotated thru all the pasture plots, grass 
is grazed instead of destroyed by trampling 
and is given sufficient time to regain its 
grazing value before suffering further feed- 
ing. Fertilizer maintains soil fertility. The 
grass, the cows and the farmers prosper un- 
der this method,—HEd.! 


New Feed Trade Marks 


Polk Miller Products Corp., Richmond, 
Va., No. 324,190, for dog and puppy food, 
the word “Sergeant's” in backhand script let- 
tering. 


Slow Decline in Cottonseed Meal 
BY J. M. TRENHOLM 
Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 23.—The cottonseed 
meal market during the week has been un- 
dergoing slow decline which culminated on 


Saturday with sales of September at $12.85 
against $13.40 and sales of July at $12.50 
against $13.10 last Saturday. On the ad- 


vance of last week the market appears to 
have been overbought and a technical reac- 
tion was to have heen expected. The decline 
was facilitated by weakness in the major 
markets. Stocks grains and cotton have all 
been undergoing liquidation. 

It Must be admitted that the period of 
activity for cottonseed meal is rapidly ap- 
proaching an end. During the summer there 
is rarely a good demand but the price level 
at present is so low that this should not 
materially affect prices. 

Trading during the week has been reason- 
ably active with hedge selling predominat- 
ing. There has been a marked falling off in 
the feed business in the past few days 
throughout the country. With the advance 
of spring and the development of pastures 
demand for dairy feed grows less. 

Unusually good demand has been effected 
for cottonseed meal to be used as fertilizer 
and it is therefore expected that April ship- 
ments will show unusually heavy when: the 
next Government report is published, 
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Cattle Require Salt 


Salt is the source of hydrochloric acid in 
the digestive organs of the cow, necessary 
to normal assimilation of food. Sodium 
compounds combine with the potassium 
found particularly in roughages, and both 
are excreted, so there is constant drain on 
the sodium content of the animal’s body. 

This accounts for the early craving of cat- 
tle for salt when it is missing from the 
rations. A strong craving develops after 
two to three weeks of deprivation, and low 
vitality, a rough coat, emaciation and finally 
complete breakdowns results if salt is with- 
held. 


Fecders commonly keep salt constantly 
before the animals. Tests on dry lot at the 
Kansas experiment- station indicated that 


steers will consume an average of 15.59 Ibs. 
per head over a 150-day period when _ re- 
ceiving alfalfa hay as roughage. When 
silage was fed the consumption was 46.63 
Ibs. per head. Manifestly the mineral con- 
tent of the ration has a strong bearing on 
the quantity of salt that will be consumed. 


Sell Pst 


—the NEW Mineralized 
Soybean Oil Meal Concentrate 


SUPERIOR 

concentrate 
for all livestock 
and poultry. Sup- 
plies the essential 
proteins, minerals 
and vitamins that 
farm feeds lack. 
High in feeding 
value—and low- 
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Z Soya Products, 
Inc. 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


by L. M. Hurd 
extension instructor in poultry hus- 
bandry, New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, is an 
up to date treatise on the raising of 
poultry. The poultryman who keeps 
hens as a main enterprise, the farmer 
whose flock is incidental to other farm 
operations, and the feed dealer who 
wants to talk knowingly about poultry 
raising will all find the book useful and 
profitable to read. Printed in large 
type, and with many illustrations, its 
400 pages are full of practical infor- 
mation. 
Price $3.50, f. o. b. Chicago 
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Factors Increasing the Value of Mill- 
feeds for Feeding 


By H. H. Trapp, Burraro, before Eastern 
Federation Convention 


Perhaps a look into the past at early mill- 
ing methods to get a glimpse of facilities for 
cleaning and preparing wheats for grinding 
would not be amiss. Millfeeds were not a 
factor in early milling, capacity of mills was 
small, and no railroad switches ran up to 
mill doors to remove products of manutfac- 
ture. Wheat was all bought at the mill door 
and flour and feed exchanged and sold there. 
A farmer established his grades of wheat by 
his own reputation for good, clean farming. 
Higher prices were paid to the farmer for 
his painstaking use of old time fanning mills. 
The latter was the first step in mechanical 
wheat cleaning from the ancient system of 
winnowing. This was in many cases all the 
cleaning wheat received, consequently a few 
black oat and mustard hulls with a mixture 
of many other things passed thru the mill- 
stones and over the miller’s 20-foot bolting 

chest, which at that time comprised the me- 
chanical means for making flour, and found 
their way into feeds. 

Millfeeds were not a factor; egg mashes, 
balanced rations, molasses feeds were unknewn. 
Bran mash, once a week, was considered a 
luxury. In most cases the only millfeed 
the farmer got was what he received at mill 
door, as his portion of bran and shorts when 
the miller ground the grist, which usually 
consisted of from one to 10 bus. of wheat. 

The great foreign demand for American 
made flours brought milling capacities up to 
the large production of the present day, and 
naturally the miller was constantly improv- 
ing facilities with the addition of improved 
machinery, especially in the wheat cleaning 
end of the mill. The coming of the cylinder 
cockle machine that eliminated seeds and 
mustard, the new improved scouring ma- 
chine, the sieve separator, the disc machine 
for oat and seed separation, the electric mag- 
net and wheat washer not only improved 
‘the miller’s flour, but also his feed products. 

Scientific feeding now demands the best in 
composition of not only balanced rations, 
but millfeeds as well. Up-to-date mills give 
this service. Pure millfeeds are milled to a 
standard the same as flour. Our modern 
wheat cleaning machinery now removes all 
seeds, which have caused the farmer and 
feed man much loss that he could not always 
locate. 

Feeding of screenings thru millfeeds has 
been the source of much sickness among 
hogs, cattle and chickens. These screenings 
have passed thru grinders and then are 
mixed in the mill’s run of bran and shorts. 
Regardless of type of machine used, there is 
none fine enough to grind the small, poison- 
ous weed seeds. 


Front view 


A very baffling problem once arose in the 
form of a fire burnt flavor in mill and manu- 
factured feeds. A hog would sometimes pay 
no attention to this flavor, unless it was too 
great, but cattle would detect the fire burnt 
taste immediately and the feeder found his 
cattle would not eat it. The cause was finally 
traced to the passing of metallic substances, 
thru attrition mills and striking fire, giving 
to the product this fire burnt flavor. More 
stringent use of improved electric magnets 
solved this problem. 


The electric magnet has also solved an- 
other problem for the miller and the feed 
man; namely, that many thousands of cattle 
are lost yearly from eating small portions of 
metallic substances in different feeds. These 
portions would lodge in parts of the intes- 
tines and finally cause death. 


Use of the wheat washer is the finest stage 
in wheat cleaning and removes all foreign mat- 
ter that is undesirable in millfeeds. 

Feeds containing mill screenings may 
show good analysis as regards protein and 
fats, but these screenings are not as easily diges- 
tible as the wheat protein or fat. Some of 
the seeds going into screenings are fairly 
high in protein, but are not of the highest 
feeding value. Screenings always lower a 
feed’s value. 

Some millers remove the germ bran and 
sell this separately at a very fancy price, as 
it is one of the richest parts of the wheat 
berry. It runs about 20 per cent protein, 10 
per cent fat and 4 per cent ash, and is a rich 
source of vitamins B, G and E. When the 
properly cleaned and washed wheat is dried 
and milled the residue left after the flour is 
removed, taken collectively, is called mixed 
feed, that is, the undivided mill run of feed 
forms the wheat mixed feeds. When the 
coarse is separated it becomes bran. This 
is in large flakes consisting mainly of the 
outer portions of the wheat berry. The 
product that remains is wheat middlings or 
shorts, consisting of all that is left, less bran. 

When another separation or reduction is 
made on the middlings we get what is called 
standard middlings. Flour middlings, feed 
flour, or red dog vary according to the mill- 
er’s standard of manufacture, in so far that 
the one or the other may contain more or 


Feed Future Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week in dollars per ton of stand- 
ard bran, gray shorts and standard mid- 
dlings for July delivery: 


St. Louis Kansas City 

Bran Shorts Midds Bran Shorts 

Ni ates OF eee ORO) ek Oe 2 Die my LO coh) $7260.) S8ai5 
ASSO -Dirratapets 9.50 10.50 10.20 eer 8.40 
Agr So kc 10.90 11.40 *1110 8.05 9.50 
Apr. 16 10.00 TEVEOKO enh eR eHSIS) 9.40 
Apr. 23 9.75 10.40 *10.35 7.90 8.85 


*Chicago delivery. 


Molasses and Profit 


Even though your feed department is showing a profit, this profit can be mate- 


rially increased by the installation of a 


Texas Cyclone Sweet Feed Mixer 


which is low in first cost and the most efficient molasses feed mixer on the market. 
Sweet feeds are in demand; molasses is cheap making the road to greater feed 


profits wide open for you. 


Let us tell you more about the Texas Cyclone and just how it will make money 


for you. 


Norwood Manufacturing Company 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


State Distributors: R. B. George Machinery Co., Dallas, Texas; H. C. Davis Co., Bonner Springs, 
Kans.; Mideke Supply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Sidney Grain Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio. 
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less flour; consequently, one may be a little 
whiter than the other. The term “shorts” 1s 
generally used for soft wheat feeds and “mid- 
dlings” for hard wheat products. Hard wheat 
or spring wheat feeds are also higher in pro- 
tein than soft wheat feeds. 


Annual Feed Requirements of Horses, 
Mules, Cows 


The annual feed requirement of a milk 
cow is about 25 bus. of corn or grain sorg- 
hum and oats, 2 tons of hay, and 2 acres 
of good pasture, Says Dy Be) Trent sor sthe 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, in a proposed 
budget of feed requirements for farmers. A 
supplementary feed of 500 lbs. of cotton- 
seed meal and 200 lbs. of bran is also needed. 

Horses and mules should have 60 to 70 
bus. of corn and oats, and 2 tons of hay. 

Hogs need 10 to 12 bus. of corn, 50 lbs. 
of bran or shorts, 50 lbs. of tankage and a 
quarter acre of good pasture. 


Grain Concentrates for Poor 
Roughages 

If corn fodder is the only roughage ayail- 
able, a mixture of 400 pounds of corn and 
cob meal, 400 pounds of ground oats and 400 
pounds of soybean meal, fed according to 
production is satisfactory, say dairy exten- 
sion specialists at the Iowa State College. 
Dairymen who have plenty of corn fodder 
and a limited amount of legume hay may 
feed a grain mixture of 400 pounds of corn 
and cob meal, 400 pounds ground oats and 
300 pounds soybean meal according to pro- 
duction. This mixture is the same as would 
be recommended for feeding with mixed hay. 

Where legume hay is available a mixture 
of 400 pounds corn and cob meal, 400 pounds 
ground oats, and 100 pounds soybean meal, 
fed according to production, is satisfactory. 

Certain feeds are quite similar in nutrients 
and can replace each other in the grain mix- 
ture. Barley can replace ground corn, or 
corn and cob meal, pound for pound. Wheat 
can replace corn but should not make up 
more than one-third of the total grain mix- 
ture. Bran can replace an equal weight of 
ground oats and cracked soybeans; soybean 
meal, linseed meal and cottonseed meal can 
be substituted for each other, pound for 
pound, 

In feeding according to production, 1 pound 
of grain for each 2% to 3% pounds of milk 
produced should be fed to Jerseys and 
Guernseys. For Ayrshires, Holstein and 
Brown Swiss, 1 pound of grain to 3 to 4 
pounds of milk should be fed. 


Shellfish meals, used to some extent for 
feeding, are higher in mineral content and 
lower in protein content than ordinary fish 
meals, They are considered fairly compara- 
ble to fish meals in feeding value. 


Kear view 
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Should the Dairyman Feed Grain 
at This Time? 


BY JOS. H. BODWELL 


Many dairymen today are asking them- 
selves whether or not it would pay them to 
feed dairy cows with grain when they re- 
ceive such a low price for milk. I believe 
this can be answered best in the following 
way: : 

First, what will I get with feed? 
what will I get without feed? : 

We will say that the average farmer has 
15 head of cows. They will average 20 
pounds of milk a day with a good dairy mix- 
ture and about 12 pounds without any feed. 
If the cows are fed at the rate of 1 pound 
of grain to 4 pounds of milk, in one month’s 
time these cows would eat approximately 2500 
pounds of a good dairy mixture at the cost 
of say 1!4c a pound, which is approximately 
$37.50. This $37.50 worth of feed will pro- 
duce at least 3600 pounds more of milk, 
which at $1.50 a hundred would mean that 
he would get $54.00 for this extra milk, or 
$16.50 more per month on his herd by feed- 
ing the proper mixture. 

Not only that, but he would keep his cows 
in better shape so that they would bring 
more on the market at any time, and fur- 
thermore they would give milk for a much 
longer period and the calves would be 
stronger and in better condition when the 
cows freshened. In other words, he would 
more than get the cost of his feed back even 
under these trying times. 


Second, 


A Ton of Hay Sent by Parcels Post 


A Durango firm, unable to ship hay or- 
dered for immediate shipment to the snow- 
bound town of Silverton, Colo., where dairy 
cattle were in need, placed a ton of the hay 
in bundles to conform with maximum size 
and weight specifications for parcels post. 

The hay required $14 worth of stamps 
and had to be transported by pack mule to 
Silverton, at a cost of 5 cents a lb. The 
post office department lost $85 on the ship- 
ment, but who cares? 


Alfalfa Meal Production at Record 
Low 


Washington, D. C., Apr. 15.—Alfalfa meal 
production in the U. S. during March, 1932, 
totaled 10,400 short tons, the smallest 
month’s outturn since May, 1929, according 
to reports received from meal grinders by 

‘the Buro of Agricultural Economics. Grind- 
ings for the first 10 months of the 1931-32 
season were 61% of those in the same period 
last year and 51% of those two years ago. 

Approximately 29,600 tons of meal were 
in store at mills at the first of March. This, 
with the month’s grindings, made an ag- 
gregate supply for March of approximately 
40,000 tons. Stocks at the close of March 
were about 22,400 tons. Domestic consump- 
tion accounts for most of the difference of 
17,600 tons, since exports in recent months 
have been relatively small. This disappear- 
ance compares with 16,500 tons in February 


and is the largest since December. Exports 
during February were two tons. 
Alfalfa meal production, U. S., 1931-32, 


with comparisons was: 
Production in Tons. 


1931-32 1928-29 


Month 1930-31 1929-30 
AUG Vanya Pepenatrohsronete 12,676 22,272 24,408 26,707 
WAUSUSt ssc. 15,678 28,614 28,884 38,716 
September 16,623 40,025 32,252 42,925 
October 14,204 24,994 40,847 40,427 
November 21,224 27,705 27,785 Sopled 
December 19,495 25,646 42,077 31,898 
Wantiaryonrecen 12,546 33,285 44,821 S232 
February 12,361 15,403 41,653 37,393 
IMMER Boda uo! s'.. 10,400 13,140 22,871 27,893 
April. 54 ca ener RA 12,141 15,588 14,659 
1 EN ar icriaacidtte cone yes 10,617 11,197 8,686 
June Rees 22,242 30,666 19,385 

Total for year.. ...... 291,677 362,049 374,053 


Dairy Feeding Results 


Cows need plenty of water, according to 
studies at the Michigan Station, demonstrat- 
ing about 30% of the water consumed is 
used for milk production. Experiments thru 
spring and early summer months with 10 
cows averaging 44 lbs. of milk daily, showed 
water requirements of 140 lbs. per day. In- 
creased temperature created increased de- 
mands for water. 


While the addition of cod-liver oil to the 
ration of a dairy cow increased the vitamin 
D content of the milk, in experiments at 
the Leningrad Agricultural Institute, it re- 
duced the fat content and was unprofitable 
because it depressed utilization of the fat 
in the feeds. While milk from cows fed 
vitamin D rich rations showed strong vita- 
min content in tests with rats, it had no 
effect on digestion or nitrogen and mineral 
metabolism of suckling calves, producing no 
better growth than ordinary milk. 


Altho total weight of bones was reduced 
from 10 to 12% thru feeding a low calcium 
ration to dairy cows for from 14 to 32 
months, the relative amounts of ash, calcium, 
phosphorus, nitrogen, and organic matters 
was little, if any altered, even when consid- 
erable quantities of milk were produced dur- 
ing the period, according to experiments by 
the Buro of Dairy Industry. The results 
indicated that calcium assimilation tended to 
be higher than in most balance experiments, 
even on only fair roughage over long periods 
under natural conditions. Good cows tended 
to assimilate more calcium. 


In heavy feeding of cottonseed meal dairy 
cows need a liberal supply of vitamin A, or a 
closely related factor found in cod-liver oil 
and alfalfa hay, according to experiments at 
the Pennsylvania station. A maximum of 6 
Ibs. of cottonseed meal per head was fed 
daily to 8 Holstein yearling heifers, supple- 
mented with dried beet pulp and pearled 


hominy. After 2 months 2 heifers were 
given 25 cc. of cod-liver oil daily. These 
never showed signs of malnutrition. Six 


months of feeding developed signs of malnu- 
trition among the other heifers. Four of 
these were brought to normal by feeding 
cod-liver oil; another by feeding high quality 
alfalfa hay. Heifers failed to conceive on 
the basal ration alone. 


JDREADNAUGH 


Feed Grinding Machinery 


POWERFULELECTRO 
MAGNET WITH COIL 
MADE BY AMERICAN 
WIRE CO. OPERATES 
AUTOMATICALLY, 
HOLDS EVERY PIECE 


OF TRAMP IRON P 


TRAP DOOR OPENS AUTO- ent 


MATICALLY, 
TRAMP IRON. 


RELEASING 


USED WITH ANY GRINDING MILL. ces 


Write for complete information 


Bryant Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


T Electro 
Magnetic Separator 


AND STOPPING GRAIN SUPPLY, 
oti SLIDING DOOR. USED TO CLEAR 
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Experiment Station Feeding Results 


A pound of cottonseed cake per head daily 
to beef calves receiving silage made 672 Ibs. 
of growth per acre of silage, at the Nebraska 
station. The same feed of cake with ground 
fodder from one acre produced 576 lbs. of 
beef. 

A ration of ground shelled corn, ground 
barlev, standard middlings, and tankage 
4:3:2:1, proved most efficient when compared 
with the same ration except that ground oats 
replaced the barley, and another ration com- 
prised only of ground corn, middlings and 
tankage 7:2:1, in fattening swine at the 
Pennsylvania station. Gains on the first ra- 
tion were 1.62 lbs. per head, on the second 
1.53, on the third 1.61. 


Tankage and similar high protein feeds are 
best for developing hogs for the market, 
compared with dry skim milk, according to 
Gus Bohstedt at the Wisconsin Station. 
When separator skim milk or creamery but- 
termilk is available he does not look upon 
dried milk products with favor. Dried milk 
products serve to best advantage in feeding 
younger and smaller animals, as chicks, 
young calves or young pigs. 


A half and half ration of corn and dried 
beet pulp will give sheep the same gain in 
weight as a full corn ration, eccording to 
tests at the Nebraska Station conducted for 
two years, reducing production costs. Fur- 
ther reduction of the corn allottment reduced 
gain and increased cost. Feeding cotton- 
seed cake with the grain mixture caused fur- 
ther increases in weight and lowered costs. 
In the experiment beet tops and alfalfa were 
fed with the cake. 


Wheat fed to steers paid more than a dol- 
lar a bu. in tests with 4 lots of 2-year-olds 
at the Illinois station. The basal ration was 
cottonseed meal and clover hay. Respective 
grain rations were shelled corn; equal parts 
of shelled corn and ground wheat; equal 
parts of shelled corn, ground wheat, and 
ground oats; and equal parts of ground 
wheat and ground oats. Average daily gains 
were 2.32, 2.42, 2.58, and 2.36 Ibs. per head, 
respectively. Wheat fed in lot 2 reduced 
cost of gains and increased the selling price, 
as it did in lot 3. Lot 4 was the most 
economical ration in cost per 100 Ibs. of 
gain. 


EASILY FASTENED TO ANY GRAIN SPOUT. 


ALUMINUM SLIDE FOR STARTING 


GRAIN SUPPLY LINE IN CASE IT 
BECOMES BLOCKED BY STICKS 
OR STRAW. 


— SEPARATOR CONTAINS 
. GATES. BAFFLES AND! 
TRAP DOORS THAT 


ORDINARILY HAVE TO 
BE INSTALLED. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Digestion in birds is very rapid. Complete 
digestion of whole grains may require from 
10 to 15 hours; digestion of ground feed 
may be completed | in as short a time as 2% 
hours. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—A ey process egg 
drying plant to handle 2 carloads of fresh 
eggs daily, was completed here by the 
Doughnut Machine Corp. on Apr. 15. An- 
other market for eggs. 


Crooksville, O.—Fred Printz, poultryman, 
has produced a flock of 11 Plymouth Rock 
pullets which lay only double-yolk eggs. Sev- 
eral years ago he started with one pullet 
that had the habit. Now he expects to de- 
velop a strain of double-yolk layers. 


Robinson, Kan.—Altho only 7 weeks old 
one of the 300 early chicks in the pens of 
Mrs. William Winter left no doubt about 
her sex, by laying an egg, perfect in shape, 

even if it was smaller than a pigeon egg. 


Canada is reported to have had 61,572,000 
hens and chickens in 1931, compared with 
56,247,000 the year before; turkeys num- 
bered 2,232,000 against 2,399,000; geese, 904,- 
000 against 1,160,000; ducks, 760,000 against 
989,000. 


Washington, D. C.—Apr. 1 estimates on 
the number of hens on farms indicate a de- 
crease of 3% from a year ago, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Pro- 
duction of eggs has fallen off about 7% in 
the same period. 


Vaccination with pigeon-pox vaccine is the 
latest preventive against chicken pox in the 
poultry. It causes less reaction in the birds 
than chicken-pox vaccine, says the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. A hen only pro- 
duces from $2 to $3 annually and it doesn’t 
pay to doctor much with a sick bird. 


Tho occasional “egg battles” have been 
staged in the heavy poultry districts of 
California because the supply so greatly ex- 
ceeded the demand as to make them worth- 
less, and patriotic citizens considered “egg 
battles” one way of reducing the supply, 
they have benefited few if anv. unless it be 
the cleaners and dyers, adept at removing 
egg stains from clothes. 


Frequency of Two Eggs a Day 
Increased by Battery Layers 


One of the surprises incidental to caging 
layers individually is the frequent laying of 
two eggs a day, a rare happening in trap- 
nesting. Perhaps caged layers are tempted 
to lay twice daily because they have so little 
else to do but eat, drink, and lay. 

Of the 250 caged layers now on test at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, there have been 
79 instances between Dec. 5 and Mar. 17 of 
pullets laying two eggs a day. The feat 
was performed by 42 individuals, three of 
which showed a decided tendency toward 
“two-timing.” 

One White Rock-Leghorn pullet laid two 
eggs a day for three days in succession and 
13 eggs in 11 days. Another laid two eggs 
a day three days in succession and two eggs 
a day ten different times. The third pullet, a 
Leghorn, has laid two eggs a day 11 times. 

It might be suspected that when a pullet 
‘lays two eggs a day she is off schedule, one 
. of the eggs slipping over from the day be- 
* fore or the day after. This may account 


a4 for many instances, but does not account for 
©, a considerable number in which two eggs 


are laid on consecutive days or for those in 
which an egg is laid the day before and the 
-day after two eggs are laid. 


Poultry Feeding Experiment Results 


Chickens will apportion themselves scratch 
grains and mash to fit their requirements 
if left to themselves with a hopper of mash 
and a hopper of scratch grains constantly 
before them, according to feeding tests at 
the New Hampshire station with 4 pens of 
more than 100 birds each. In both hand 
feeding and self-feeding the birds consumed 
about the same proportions of grain and 
mash, wide variations occurring during the 
37 weeks of the feeding period. The propor- 
tion of mash to scratch grain varied from 
39 to 65%, averaging about 48%. 


Fish meal and milk have been combined 
in chick feeding experiments at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Tests in battery 
brooders indicate pilchard or salmon fish 
meals give approximately the same gains as 
milk fed up to 8 weeks when each of these 
supplements supplies 7.5 to 10% of the pro- 
tein. Feeding in combination so that an 
equal amount of the protein came from the 
fish meal and the milk lowered the cost of 
the rations and produced slightly better 
gains than either supplement alone. The 
most rapid rate of growth developed when 
rations contained 10% fish meal and 5% 
milk. 


Feeding about 1/60 of an ounce of dried 
pimiento pepper waste per hen per day pro- 
duced eggs having yolks of a very rich 
goiden color, with unaffected keeping and 
cooking qualities, il experiments at the 
Georgia Station. Increased color appeared 
about 6 days after addition of the pimiento 
pepper waste to the feeds. Other experi- 
ments have indicated addition of about % 
of an ounce of dried pimiento pepper per 
hen per day to the mash increased the fer- 
tility and hatchability of the eggs and gave 
the skin and body fat of white leghorns a 
rich golden color. Carotin in the pepper is 
considered the principal help. 


Vitamin A and D content of eggs is in- 
fluenced by management and feed of the 
hens, according to tests at the Ohio Sta- 
tion. Yolks of eggs from hens kept in- 
doors and fed yellow corn, wheat, oats, mid- 
dlings, bran and meat scraps, were only one- 
fifth as potent in vitamin A and one-tenth 
as potent in vitamin D as those from hens 
receiving the same ration on bluegrass range. 
Feeding 1% good cod liver oil to the birds 
kept indoors improved both vitamin A and 
D content about 5 times over those fed the 
basal ration alone. 


Dried buttermilk proved a chick mash in- 
gredient of high quality, in experiments at 
the Missouri station, where a basal ration 
of yellow corn meal, wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, bone meal, salt, and cod-liver oil 
was fed to 6 lots of 20 White Leghorn 
chicks. This ration was supplemented in 
the respective lots with: 5% dried buttermilk 
and 3.2% bone meal; 15% dried buttermilk, 
and 2.4% bone meal; 25% dried buttermilk 
and 1.6% bone meal; 10% meat scrap, 5% 
dried buttermilk and 8% bone meal; 5% 


meat scrap, 10% dried milk, and 1.2% bone 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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meal, and 15% meat scrap. The average 
gain to 7 weeks of age was VME RSS) pare Ihe 
359, and 262 gm. in the respective lots, the 
highest percentage of dried buttermilk show- 
ing the highest gain. 


Cod Liver Oil a Drug? 


Judge Goodell of California, listening to 
final arguments of the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n and others interested 
in the sale of cod liver oil for feeding pur- 
poses, on Mar. 24, ruled that the item 
properly fell in a classification governed by 
the Pharmacy Law, in spite of his grave 
doubts. He suggested the problem be sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court for final ruling. 

This manifest consideration of cod liver 
oil as a medicine, confining its sale for all 
purposes thru drug stores only, is leading to 
agitation among grain and feed dealers di- 
rected to changing the law. 


A perfect blend of Iron and Copper 


IRON-COP 


Mineral Blend 
Your feeds need copper with the iron 


TAMMS SILICA CO. 


Mills: Tamms, Ill. Dept. F, 228 No. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes 
: our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS 


Co., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices for the Convenience of 
Eastern Buyers: Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office: Lamar, Colo. 


Poultry 
Feeds & Face 


By Lamon & Lee 


A book of 247 pages designed to meet the 
needs of all who are interested in feeds for 
poultry. Grains, rations and methods used 
in every section of the U. S. are taken up 
and discussed to make this book of value 
in all sections. 

In three parts: Part I is devoted to the 
principles of feeding, explains which ele- 
ments have been found essential in feeding 
poultry and tells why certain combinations 
are made. Every grain or feed-stuff used 
for poultry is discussed in Part II. Rations 
for every class of poultry keepers are in- 
cluded in Part Iil. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder and 
mixer of feeds for poultry. 


Price $1.75 plus postage. 
Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Malt Sprouts 
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A Model Cubing and Pelleting Plant 


In these days when about all one hears is 
blue wails about depression it is indeed re- 
freshing to learn that at least one manufac- 
turer of feed mill machinery has sufficient 
faith in the future, call it “nerve” if you will, 
to warrant his spending thousands of dollars 
without seeing any immediate financial re- 
turn. Yet we actually find that the Howes 
Company, more for the purpose of educating 
their customers’ employees than anything 
else, have erected in their Invincible Works 
an electrically operated milling plant com- 
plete to the last word for demonstrating 
Sizer’s feed cubing and pelleting machinery. 
While there may be experimental units else- 
where, none other is “life size.” 

Mr. M. L. Barbeau, secretary of the com- 
pany, tells us that this new model mill can 
actually turn out cattle feeding cubes at the 
rate of 1% tons an hour whereas the capac- 
ity on sheep and hog feeds will range around 
5 to 7% tons daily. This ultramodern equip- 
ment can produce rabbit food in pellet form 
and various types of poultry and turkey pel- 
lets at the rate of 12,000 to 14,000 pounds 
daily. 

On the occasion of a recent visit our rep- 
resentative was shown 12 lots of feeds, 500 
to 2,000 Ibs. each, some from distant sections 


of the country awaiting their turn to be con- 
verted into cubes and pellets. Altho the plant 
has been in commission a comparatively 
short time it has been visited by a number 
of prominent feed manufacturers. 

The illustration herewith reveals a testing 
plant of decidedly clean cut appearance. In 
the foreground one recognizes the Sizer 
Cuber with Cascader Electromagnet on top 
to rid the feed of metals. This Cuber dis- 
charges its product onto a cooling conveyor. 
Directly back of the Cuber is Sizer’s Biorb, 
likewise protected by an Electromagnet. The 
Biorb is a most unique machine; the purpose 
of this remarkable invention is to pellet chick 
and developer feeds and for such the dies 
used are is” and %” respectively. No manu- 
facturer heretofore has succeeded in making 
such minute pellets. This machine also dis- 
charges its finished product on the cooling 
conveyor half of the length of which is hood- 
ed over. Through a slotted pipe within the 
hood a strong blast is caused to circulate 
over the slowly moving cubes or pellets so 
as to drive off their content heat. 

When the cubes or pellets reach the far 
end of the cooling conveyor they drop into a 
receptacle which guides them to an elevator 
of the creeper type which carries the com- 
pressed feeds to the second floor. Here a 
Buhler-driven scalping shoe sifts out the 


Model Cubing and Pelleting Machine Demonstrators in S, Howes plant. 
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meal and anything of a coarser nature than 
the cubes or pellets themselves. After this 
screening operation the compressed feeds 
pass by gravity into a special cooling bin of 
double walled construction, having perforated 
metal inside and louvres out. Through the 
descending walls of cubes or pellets is blown 
a strong blast of pure cold air which quickly 
carries off the heat. Within a few moments 
the feeds are ready to be sacked from the 
hoppe:ed bottom of the cooling apparatus. 
The subject of compressed feeds is of such 
absorbing interest and one which presents 
such a promising future that an immediate 
study of them and an investigation into the 
equipment for producing them should be 
made. That study can best be pursued by 
a personal visit to the model mill at Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 


Iodine Bearing Eggs Are Now 
Produced 


Mrs. Janosi, a poultry keeper of Zuglo, 
near Budapest, Hungary, is reported to have 
succeeded in producing eggs containing 169 
milligram of iodine, yet carrying no unusual 
or objectionable taste. 

Attempts have frequently been made in 
American and German poultry circles to feed 
hens to produce eggs containing high 
amounts of iodine in such fo-m that it 
would be easily assimilated by the human 
organism. 

Medical authorities look forward to iodine 
bearing eggs as a means of effecting cures 
dependent upon administration of the drug. 


STANDARD COMMISSION CO. 
BROKERS 


Grain, MIll Feed, Mixed Feed Ingredients 
EXGHANGE BUILDING MEMPHIS 


GOLDEN SEAL YEAST 


for Poultry and Livestock 
A Profitable Feed Ingredient 
GOLDEN SEAL YEAST CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Donahue - Stratton Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


GRAIN & FEED 


Elevator Capacity at Milwaukee 5,500,000 
bushels 


What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check below the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 

Attrition mills Hammer mills 
e 


Alfalfa meal Iodin 

Blood, dried Iron oxide 

Bone meal Linseed meal, cake 

Buttermilk, dried, Meat meal, scrap 
semi-solid Minerals 

Calcium, carbonate, Mineral mixtures 
phosphate eaten site crushed 

Cocoanut oil meal Peanut meal 


Cod liver oil Phosphates, rock 


Charcoal 
Commercial feeds hg? cn chlorid 


Cottonseed meal, cake galt 

Feed mixers Sardine Oil 

Feed concentrates Screenings 

Feeders for mills Skim milk, dried 

Fish meal Soybean, meal 

Formulas Tankage 

Gluten, feed, meal Yeast for feeding 
Information Bureau 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


i 


RANI 


Wate Set 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


; Truck Loads to Bushels 


Direct Reducer Grain Tables on cards reduce 
any weight from 600 to 12,090 lbs. to bushels of 32, 


48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 10-Ib. breaks. Just the — 
thing for quickly reducing truck loads. 


Printed from large, clear type conveniently ar- 
ranged on both sides of six cards, size 103x123 
inches with marginal index, weight 1 Ib. Price at 


Chicago, $1.50. Order 3275 Extended. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


332 So. La Sale St. — seems Ill. 
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Elevators Are Often | THe MILLers REVIEW 
Sold for $1.00 | ¢ Frey Forum 
thru the “Elevators for Sale’ columns ae 


of the Grain & Feed Journals, Con- Me | 
solidated, the Grain Trade’s long ac- | THE MILLERS REVIEW THE DIXIE MILLER | 
cepted medium for Wanted—For Sale ae he Established 1893 
advertisements, try it. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO 


MILLING, FLOUR, GRAIN 


AND THE 


MANUFACTURE OF FEED 


Best Technical Articles, Feed and Grain 
Markets, Association Transactions, Diver- 
sified News, Feature Stories 


Twelve Months for $1.00 


THE MILLERS REVIEW 
and FEED FORUM i 
WALTON BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


THE BUHLER DRIVE 


PAYS FOR ITSELF BY SAVING POWER 


Before this eccentric-driven separator was converted to the Buhler Drive a leather belt 4% 
in. wide had been used to transmit the power from fan to shaker shaft. When the new Buhler 
transmission was substituted, a belt 74 in. in width was ample. The power a 7 in. belt is capable 
of carrying is only .85 H. P., the Buhler Drive however takes but 1/10 H. P. at normal speed 
and only % H. P. when starting. The Public Utilities claim that $45 represents the average an- 
nual cost of a horse power; on that basis the new Buhler Drive quickly repays its purchase price. 


And besides the power-saving the final result will be—no trace of vibration, not a sign of 


wracking or Straining, no noise—just a silent, smooth-running grain cleaner, better in every 
respect than it ever was. 


Send for our 125 GD catalog 


S. HOWES CO.,Inc. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


